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CHAPTER I 


THE ARAB CONQUEST OF IRAN 
AND ITS AFTERMATH 

I. IRANIANS AND ARABS IN PRE-ISLAMIC TIMES 

The Muslim Arabs’ disastrous defeat of the Sasanian Empire opened a 
new chapter in the long history of Iran. In distant Hijaz in the city of 
Mecca, Muhammad b. c Abd-Allah had given to an idolatrous and 
strife-ridden people a new religion, which inculcated monotheism, its 
message coming to Muhammad as Revelation, conveyed to his Com- 
munity later in the Qur’an, and bade the Arabs to submit as people 
accountable to God and fearful of his wrath. Some of them were so 
inspired by this new teaching that they undertook the conquest of the 
world about them, to achieve at the same time in this holy war the 
reward of a share in the world to come. Paradise. 

Muhammad’s death in 11/632 was followed in his successor Abu 
Bakr’s time by a crisis of apostasy, the Kidda , which put both the 
religion and the government of Medina in jeopardy. The faith and the 
polity which Muhammad had promulgated there were shaken, but 
nonetheless the new Islamic vigour was enough to achieve dominion 
over all the Arabian Peninsula. Once the apostasy had been suppressed, 
closer unity followed with greater zeal to sacrifice all in a larger struggle. 
The end of the Ridda wars left the Arabs poised for Holy War for the 
sake of Islam, ready to challenge even Byzantium and Iran. 

From as early as before the advent of Alexander the Great Arabs had 
been known to Iran. In the Sasanian period, from a.d. 226 to 65 1, their 
jurisdiction reached as far as the western outskirts of Ctesiphon. 
According to Tabari, Shapur I (a.d. 241-72) had settled some of the 
tribe of Bakr b. Wa’il in Kirman. 1 Arab merchants, as well as Arab 
pirates, frequented the shores of the Persian Gulf. Arab-occupied areas 
in proximity to so imposing a structure as the Sasanian state could not 
escape being under Iran’s influence, if not its full dominion. For 
example, from ancient times Bahrain and Qatif had been Iranian 
protectorates. Shapur II (a.d. 309-79) had subdued the whole of the 

1 Tabari, in T. Noeldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber (Leiden, 1879), p. 57. 
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western side of the gulf, and it seems that from the time of Ardashir I 
(a.d. 226-41) the Azd tribes had chosen to settle in ‘Uman under 
Iranian rule. In Bahrain the Tamlm, ‘Abd al-Qais and a section of the 
Bakr b. Wa’il tribes were, in Ha jar in the centre of Bahrain, under 
direct Iranian influence. From Shapur II’s time the Lakhmid kings of 
al-Hlra appointed there their own nominee as amir, but in later Sasanian 
times this amir was generally under the supervision of a high-ranking 
Iranian revenue official. 1 

Those Arabs under Sasanian jurisdiction acted under that govern- 
ment’s protection especially in the matter of conducting overland trade 
with Byzantium and Egypt, through Mesopotamia (Iraq) and Syria; 
and with India, through the Yemen and Bahrain. The emergence of the 
Sasanian navy owed a great deal to the co-operation which existed with 
the Arabs. Khusrau I (a.d. 5 3 1-79) intervened in Yemeni affairs on the 
pretext of aiding the Arabs against Byzantium, with the result that 
Iranian forces replaced Ethiopian there. Among the secretaries at the 
Sasanian court was one for Arab affairs. He also acted as interpreter 
and his salary and maintenance were supplied in kind by the* Hira 
Arabs. 

Thus from ancient times Iran had had contacts varying in degree of 
closeness and amity with the Arabs. Before the Sasanian era, Arab 
tribes had settled in the Tigris-Euphrates region, though at the 
beginning of the era Ardashir I had wrested from them the district 
known as Maisan, in southern Iraq on the Persian Gulf. 

In Hira on the right or west bank of the Euphrates resided the House 
of Mundhir of the Lakhmid Arabs, who were generally accounted 
the tributaries of the Sasanians, as their rivals, the Ghassanids, in the 
desert of north Syria, were the clients and vassals of Byzantium. The 
Lakhmids frequently aided the Iranians in their contests with Byzan- 
tium. Notwithstanding, in some respects their influence could become 
a source of annoyance to the Sasanian state, as for example when ‘Amr 
b. ‘Adi, the king of Hira, arose on one occasion in defence of Mani- 
chaeism, while in the end Hira became the refuge of Christians. Kavadh 
I (488-531) arranged with Harith b. ‘Amr b. al-Maqsur al-Kindl, who 
had ousted Mundhir III from the throne of Hira, that a portion of the 
revenue from Hira should be his, provided he prevented the tribes of 
Bakr and Taghlib raiding over Iran’s frontiers. 

In the time of Khusrau I, otherwise known as Anushirvan (531-79), 

1 G. Rothstein, Die Dakhmiden in al-Htra (Berlin, 1899), p. 13 1. 
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the Bakr tribes joined the Lakhmids and fought against the Ghassanids 
under the banner of Mundhir III. Khusrau II Aparviz (591-628), 
according to Arab tradition, found refuge with Nu‘man Abu Qabus, 
Nu'man III, King of Hira, when fleeing from Bahram Chubln, but 
when restored to his throne, he ill repaid this assistance by seizing 
Nu‘man, having him thrown beneath an elephant’s feet, and divesting 
his family of Hira. The state was given to Iyas of the tribe of Tayy, a 
Persian inspector being appointed to oversee what had in effect become 
an appanage of Iran. This was the end of Lakhmid power. The reason 
for this imprudence on Khusrau II’s part is not clear. Nu £ man’s refusal 
to confer on the Shahanshah his horse when the latter was a fugitive, 
or to give one of his daughters in marriage to a relative of the shah’s, 
do not appear sufficient cause for Khusrau’ s subsequent treatment of 
Nu‘man, who had, however, embraced Christianity. It is possible that 
his leanings towards Nestorianism, whose adherents had promoted a 
conspiracy against the shah, might have motivated Kh usrau against 
him, especially since the shah had every reason to fear the influence of 
the Christians in his own court. The name of the Persian inspector is 
given in the sources as Nakhveraghan, probably a form of his title. 

No doubt the collapse of the puppet kingdom of Hira was welcomed 
by the Iranian nobles and mobads , the former out of contempt for it and 
the latter out of religious prejudice against it; but the later calamitous 
events between Arabs and Iranians revealed how lacking in foresight 
the elimination of this “ puppet” Lakhmid house had been. The first 
warning was the battle known as Dhuqar, from the name of the place, 
near the present-day Kufa, where it occurred. The tribes of Bakr b. 
Wa’il, of the vicinity of Hira, were dissatisfied with the new ruler of 
Hira, Iyas of Tayy. They began raiding across the Iranian border. Near 
Dhuqar they fell in with two parties of Iranian horse, each comprising 
a thousand troopers. The tribesmen were equipped with arms the 
despairing Nu £ man had entrusted for safe-keeping to the chief of the 
Shaibanids, one of the Bakr b. Wa’il tribes, when leaving to answer 
the summons of Kh usrau II. Thus armed, they were able to defeat utterly 
the Iranians, who were led by Hamarz and Khanabarin, both of whom 
were slain, their squadrons being decimated. The date of this episode, 
and indeed its exact nature, are uncertain. In some traditions it is 
suggested that the battle took place in the year of the prophet Muham- 
mad’s birth; in others that it coincided with his opening of his mission, 
or a short time after the battle of Badr, 2-3/623-5. Recent research, 
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however, reasonably places it between the years a.d. 604 and 61 1, a 
supposition based on the date of the ending of Nu c man’s reign, a.d. 602, 
and the fact that Iyas’s rule lasted only until 61 1. The episode came 
to be sung in Arabic legend and verse as one of the ayydm : the Arabs’ 
Heroic Days. 

The Bakr tribesmen took heart from their success on this day ; their 
raids on the Iranian frontiers increased. The removal of the Lakhmid 
government meant that there was no longer any restraining force, no 
paramount local influence to command the tribesmen’s respect and 
have the power to rebuke them if they overstepped the bounds of what, 
however tenuously, had been accepted as neighbourly convention. It 
is not possible dogmatically to assert that the presence of the La kh mid 
power would have prevented the Muslim attack on Iran and the fall of 
the already tottering Sasanian state; but the absence of this screen, 
however flimsy it may have been, contributed to the boldness of the 
Muslim Arab warriors - as did the memory of Dhuqar - at the begin- 
ning of their inroads into Iran, especially as these began at a time when 
after Kavadh II, Sheroe (Shlruya) (a.d. 628-9), there was a period of 
total insecurity and decline. Thus, amid conflicting claimants for the 
throne and a rapid succession of incumbents, chance was not given for 
a planned and continued campaign to counter these mounting inroads. 

After a succession of weak monarchs and brief reigns, following the 
patricide Kavadh, in the year of the death of Muhammad, the prophet 
of the Arabs, in Medina, Yazdgard b. Shahriyar, Yazdgard III (a.d. 
632-51), was crowned in the temple of Nahid at Istakhr in Fars. His 
accession coincided with the emergence of the Arabs into a field of 
activity the result of which was the conquest of the whole of the 
ancient dominion of the Sasanians, in a period of less than a quarter of 
a century. 


II. FROM HIRA TO MADA’lN 

The first major encounter between the Arabs and Iran occurred during 
the reign of the first caliph, Abu Bakr (11-13/632-4). In his time the 
area from Yamama, the Najd and eastern Arabia as far as the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of ‘Uman, up to the borders of Hira, was in the hands of 
the Bakr b. Wa’il tribe, itself divided into numerous sub-tribes. In this 
area the celebrated Islamic warrior, Khalid b. al-Walid was still occu- 
pied in suppressing the remaining vestiges of the Ridda. The sub-tribes 
of the Bakr b. Wa’il supplied the raiders against the borders of Sasanian 
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Iran where Iranian, Nabatean and Arab peoples were mingled and 
living as neighbours. The fortifications on the Hlra frontier were 
mainly intended to counter these raids. 

The principal Bakr b. Wa’il tribes, at this time in the Euphrates 
district and apt to raid Iranian soil, consisted of Shaibanids, Tjl, 
Qais and Taim al-Lat. The Shaibanids and Tjlids, from the vicinity 
of Hira, near the site of present-day Najaf, as far as Ubulla, conducted 
raids deep across the Iranian frontier. The chief of the Shaibanids was 
Muthanna b. Haritha. His raiding grounds were in the neighbourhood 
of Hira. The Tjlids were led by Suwaid b. Qutba, or one who might 
have been his father, Qutba b. Qatada; they raided in the region of 
Ubulla and even as far as the area of Basra. Both these BakrI chiefs 
plundered the frontier cultivators and if pursuit of them were attempted, 
fled into the desert. 

The stronger and bolder of the two was Muthanna, who pitched his 
tents in a place known as Kh affan, on the edge of the desert not far 
from Hira, whence he mounted highway robbery and plundering 
expeditions. In the first stages of the caliphate of Abu Bakr, the 
Shaibanids and the rest of the Bakr b. Wa’il tribes neither had any 
contact with Medina nor had they received the Islamic message. As 
the power of Medina, especially following Khalid b. al-Walid’s success 
in suppressing the Ridda, spread as far as Yamama, the various groups 
of the Bakr b. Wa’il were faced with the choice of either accepting 
Islam and so uniting with their Muslim Arab brethren, or of sub- 
mitting to the ancient enemies, the Sasanians, whose decline had by 
this time become manifest. For generations they had regarded the 
desert areas adjoining the scene of their activities as their natural refuge. 
Their custom was to seek asylum from the Persians in flight towards 
the desert and among their fellow- Arabs. Consequently it was with the 
latter that they now chose to ally themselves, in order to ensure a 
greater measure of immunity in their inroads on Iranian territory, freed 
from the threat of attack from behind. Thus Muthanna b. Haritha 
betook himself to Medina, submitting to Islam and the caliph. Further- 
more, he sought the caliph’s recognition of him as rightful leader of his 
people, whom he would bring with him to Islam, to organize them for 
a campaign into the Sawad of Iraq to spread Islam, ostensibly among the 
Arabs and Christian Nabataeans residing there. 

Abu Bakr issued a decree to this effect. Muthanna returned to Khaffan 
and summoned his followers to the Faith. His choice of alignment with 
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the Muslims resulted in his gaining the allegiance of practically all the 
Arabs engaged in raids on the populous and cultivated Iranian frontier 
regions. The caliph, however, could not place all his confidence in the 
operations of the new convert. Kh alid b. al-Walld, the same whom the 
Prophet had awarded the title “The Sword of God”, and in whom 
the caliph had implicit confidence, was immediately despatched to take 
charge of the campaign in ‘Iraq, while Muthanna was ordered to 
accept his command and in all ways assist him. 

The Yamama and Bahrain areas having been cleansed of the Ridda 
disaffection, Khalid addressed himself to ‘Iraq, his primary purpose at 
this stage being the chastisement of those Arabs who had sided with 
the apostates in the Jazira. In other words, he was still engaged in 
mopping up the remnants of the Ridda. Concerning the route Khalid 
took, WaqidI relates that it was through Faid and Tha‘lablya, that is, 
across the Arabian desert to the district of Hira. According to a number 
of other sources, he came from Bahrain, approaching Hira by way of 
Ubulla. These sources establish the fact that near Ubulla he fell in with 
Suwaid b. Qutba, who joined him. Khalid began his campaign in the 
Euphrates area, but his operations were little more than skirmishes 
with Christian Arab tribes, and the completion of suppression of the 
apostasy. 

At that time Abu Bakr was preoccupied in Syria and Palestine. It 
seems unlikely that thoughts of attacking Iran had yet arisen. Saif b. 
‘Umar’s narrative, that Abu Bakr, following Muthanna’s insistence, 
commissioned Kh alid to invade Iran according to a concerted and 
carefully arranged plan of campaign, would appear to be a romantic 
historical fiction, of the kind the ‘Iraqi Arabs in ‘Abbasid times 
(a.d. 750-125 B) concocted for their own greater glorification. 

In any event, and certainly in accordance with Abu Bakr’s orders, 
Khalid reached the Mesopotamian area from Yamama and Bahrain, 
and his operations there are only imperfectly known and subject to 
dispute, but were chiefly against the Christian Arabs. It is probable that 
in the course of engagements with the Arabs of this region he met 
parties of the Iranian frontier forces. That is proved by the encounter 
known as the battle of Dhat al-Salasil in the region between Bahrain and 
Basra called the Hafir, at a place called Kazima. 

The Iranian frontier official in this district was called Hurmuzd. He 
was reputed irascible by temperament, of a tyrannous disposition, 
particularly in relation to his Arab subjects; so much so that the Arabs 
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of the area made his pride and ill-temper the stuff of proverbs. This 
Hurmuzd was killed by Khalid in the battle which, apparently because 
of the resemblance of the ranks of the armoured Iranian cavalrymen 
to an iron chain, came to be called Dhat al-Salasil. The Iranian force he 
had commanded was routed. 

Not long after, another engagement occurred between the two sides, 
in a place near the present-day Kut al-‘Amara and called Madhar. On 
this occasion there is evidence that skirmishing was beginning to 
develop into more regular warfare; the element of surprise was lacking 
and preliminary preparations had been made. Two Iranian commanders, 
of a force comprising fugitives from the army of Hurmuzd, named 
Qubad and Anushajan (it is likely that they were princes of the Sasanid 
house) made a stand against Khalid, while another leader, Qarin by 
name, came to their aid from Mada’in. He, as well as Anushajan and 
Qubad, was put to the sword with a large number of the Iranian 
troops, many of whom were drowned in the canal called Thany. 
Besides considerable booty numerous captives fell into the enemy’s 
hands, Magian and Christian. 

A further battle took place in the district of Kaskar at a place named 
Walaja half way between Ubulla and Hira. The Iranian commander on 
this occasion is called in Arab sources Andarz gh ar (his title : andar %- 
gar ?), and his force included, in addition to Persian cavalry units, a 
number of Christian Arabs from the BakrI Tjlids. According to the 
sources Khalid killed an Iranian veteran named Hazar Savar. Andarz- 
gh ar fled, to perish of thirst in the desert. The triumphant Muslims 
captured a number of Christians besides Iranians and Khalid invested 
Hira. 

Near Anbar a fourth engagement occurred on the banks of the 
Euphrates at a village called Ullais. The Iranian commander, whose 
name was Jaban, was again accompanied by Christian members of the 
Bakr b. Wa’il tribes. Near the battleground was a channel known as the 
River of Blood, perhaps connected with the legend that the Arab 
commander, driven to wrath by the casual air of the Iranians, caused a 
number of captives to be put to death so that blood flowed as a river, 
a legend which is, incidentally, associated with several other com- 
manders in the history of the Arab conquests. 

The mar^ban of Hira, called Azadbih, lost his son in an encounter 
with Khalid. He fled before the conqueror, who proceeded to lay siege 
to the fortress and town. The Christian population after tasting the 
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bitterness of the siege sought a compromise, which they gained on 
condition of paying tribute and agreeing to act as spies among the 
Iranians on behalf of the Muslims, an arrangement which Khalid also 
exacted from the inhabitants of Ullais. 

The taking of Hira and the pillage of the Arab-inhabited areas on the 
banks of the Euphrates had only just been completed when Abu Bakr’s 
orders reached Khalid, to decamp with his army for Syria. From Hira, 
or perhaps to be more precise from ‘Ain al-Tamr, he took the desert 
road to Syria and arrayed himself before the gates of Damascus. This 
departure of Khalid from what might be described as the “Iranian 
front” demonstrates that Abu Bakr had as yet no ready plan for the 
conquest of Iran; rather the Muslims’ main preoccupations in those 
days were still associated with the aftermath of events of the last days 
of the Prophet’s life, and were centred on the “Syrian Problem”. 

Nevertheless the fall of Hira put the Iranians on their mettle and the 
youthful Yazdgard began to take the business of the Arabs more 
seriously. After several years of patience, it began to seem that he too, 
as Shapur II had done, was on the point of punishing the refractory 
Arabs on his borders. When Muthanna felt himself threatened by the 
Iranian forces, he had recourse to Medina in search of reinforcements, 
but his arrival coincided with Abu Bakr’s death (13/634). ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab succeeded as caliph. Khalid was still engaged in Syria and 
against Byzantium, while, moreover, ‘Umar was dissatisfied with him. 
Though he was unable, in spite of the new caliph’s urging, to muster 
sufficient men to fight the Iranians, Abu ‘Ubaida Thaqafi had no alter- 
native but to go to Mesopotamia, where the caliph placed Muthanna 
under his command. 

Abu ‘Ubaida encountered the Persian force, commanded by Bahman 
Jaduya, at a place near the present site of Kufa on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Arabs being on the west bank in a spot called Mirwaha 
and the Iranians on the opposite bank. As the two places were linked 
by a bridge, the battle which followed is known as the “battle of the 
bridge” ( a . h . 13 or 14). With great intrepidity Abu ‘Ubaida succeeded 
in crossing this bridge and taking the battle on to the eastern bank of 
the river, but the sight of the Iranians’ elephants and their noise and 
ferocity terrified the Arabs’ horses. Abu ‘Ubaida ordered an attack on 
the elephants and himself wounded a white elephant which in its anger 
tore him down with its trunk and trampled him under foot. An Arab 
of the Thaqif tribe who had witnessed the awful slaying of his Thaqafi 
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leader went and cut the bridge in order to force the Arabs to continue 
the contest, but they panicked and fled. According to the tales of this 
battle, Muthanna made a stand against the enemy while the Arabs as 
best they could with the help of local folk fixed a new bridge and 
crossed in safety. About four thousand of them perished in this 
engagement and Muthanna himself received a wound from which he 
later died. The wonder is that the Iranians, though their victory was 
not gained without appreciable losses on their side, made no attempt 
to pursue the fleeing enemy. 

Those Arabs who had accompanied Abu ‘Ubaida from the Hijaz 
now returned there. A year elapsed during which there was neither 
thought in Medina of renewing the Persian war nor serious activity on 
the frontier on the part of Muthanna. Then, apparently after Damascus 
had been secured for the Muslims, the caliph once more permitted 
operations against Iran. Volunteers, however, were not at first forth- 
coming until the Bajila tribes, who since some time before the advent 
of Islam had been scattered among the Arab tribes, principally in the 
hope of booty came forward for the task with Jarir b. ‘Abd- Allah 
Bajall. A number of former apostates, whom, in spite of their 
repentance, Abu Bakr hitherto had not allowed participation in the 
Uhady or Wars for the Faith, also came. They were joined by groups of 
the Mesopotamian Arabs under Muthanna. Thus hostilities recom- 
menced a year after the disaster of the battle of the bridge. 

The Iranians meanwhile had taken no advantage of their victory to 
chastise the Arabs but were now under the command of Mihran b. 
Mihrbandad and facing the enemy in a place called Nakhila near present- 
day Kufa, through which ran a canal from the Euphrates known as 
Buwaib. Mihran crossed the bridge over this stream and made a 
surprise attack on the Arab camp. 

A severe conflict ensued and the Arabs, though Muthanna’s brother, 
Mas c ud b. Haritha, was slain, did not break. Mihran was killed and the 
leaderless Iranian army fled in confusion. Muthanna was able to seize 
the bridgehead and thus slay or capture many of the retreating Iranians. 
In this encounter, which occurred in October, a.d. 635, the Arabs, 
besides gaining considerable booty in cattle and baggage, were able to 
some extent to make amends for the battle of the bridge. Perhaps more 
important was the fact that news of this victory drew the caliph’s 
attention to Mesopotamia; the second battle of the Yarmuk in August, 
a.d. 636 completed the conquest of Syria and the Caliph ‘Umar lost no 
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time in ordering part of his Syrian army to the Persian front. He now 
sought to augment the force on the Euphrates and recruits were called 
from all the Arab tribes, while ‘Umar himself set out from Medina 
intending personally to command the expedition. His chief men coun- 
selled him against this and he appointed the Prophet’s relative and one 
of the Prophet’s companions, Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas, the commander. 
Muthanna died soon after his success in the battle of Buwaib, from the 
wound received in the battle of the bridge. 

Incensed by the defeat at Buwaib and possibly apprehensive on 
account of news of the Arab successes against Byzantium, the Iranians 
also turned their attention to the Euphrates situation, and now hastened 
to defend that frontier against the Arabs. This defence was entrusted 
to Rustam b. Farrukhzad, the commander of armies in Azarbaijan. For 
a while the two armies confronted each other on the western side of the 
Euphrates at Qadisiya. The authorities differ regarding the numbers of 
each force. The Arabs have been enumerated at from six to thirty-eight 
thousand; the Iranians from twenty to thirty, and by some, from sixty 
to over a hundred thousand men. It is unlikely that Arab manpower 
problems and the necessity for garrisoning the Syrian frontier would 
permit the Muslim army reaching such proportions, while internal 
troubles in Iran and the extensive frontiers which the Sasanian rulers 
had always to watch would equally make the larger numbers given for 
the Persian army considerably more than actually could have been 
present. An Armenian historian, Sebeos, has given the Iranian force as 
eighty thousand and the Arabs as nine or ten thousand with the addi- 
tion of six thousand men who came to their aid from Syria, but arrived 
only towards the end of the battle. Though these figures are not free 
from exaggeration, there can be no doubt that the numbers of the 
Persians were appreciably greater. 

Qadisiya was a small town situated fifteen miles from the site of Kufa 
and on the edge of the desert of Taff. It was a frontier post, with a fort, 
some cultivation and palm groves. Near it at a distance of some four 
to six miles, was the last stage of the desert, at a spot known as ‘Udhaib, 
with a spring. Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas had his camp at ‘Udhaib. Rustam 
had his outside Qadisiya. For a time neither side showed any haste to 
open hostilities, especially Rustam, for he saw in the desert of Taff an 
ever-present refuge for the Arabs, to which they could take flight and 
whence they could again attack. In his view temporizing with them and 
reaching some reasonable basis for negotiations were the best policies. 
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He began discussions in order to find out what their ultimate aim in 
undertaking this expedition and in raiding the frontiers of Iran might 
be, but the exchange of messengers, some of whom in all probability 
Rustam even sent to Ctesiphon, bore no fruit. After four months’ 
negotiation and procrastination, and against his private wishes, Rustam 
opened the battle. 

The Iranian lines were drawn up on a canal called c Aqiq. The Muslims 
were on the walls of a fort near ‘Udhaib, known as Qudais. The battle 
lasted only three or four days and, in accordance with old Arab custom, 
each of these days of fighting was to bear its special name, generally, it 
would seem, after the name of a particular place. Throughout the battle 
Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas, said to be suffering from either boils or sciatica, 
neither mounted his horse nor entered the field. He watched the battle 
from a vantage point. In spite of all the Arabs’ efforts, as might have 
been anticipated the outcome seemed about to be in favour of the 
Iranians - until the arrival of the Syrian reinforcements. Though they 
were numerically insignificant, they turned the day to the Arabs’ 
advantage. It goes without saying that victory was not cheaply gained ; 
the Arabs lost about a third of their number, while Iranian losses were 
also heavy. On the final day Rustam was killed and his army dispersed 
in flight. Amongst the quantities of spoils which fell into Arab hands 
was the banner which these victors termed the banner of Kabiyan. 

The precise date of the battle of Qadislya varies in the sources from 
a.h. 14 to 16, but it would appear to have taken place some months 
after the second battle on the Yarmuk in Syria, in the middle of the year 
a.h. 16, a dating confirmed by Ilyas of Nislbln, who states that the 
battle was fought in Jumada I 16/June 637. The battle’s importance for 
the Arabs was such that it became subject to grandiose treatment in 
poetry and legend, a reason for treating traditions relating to it with 
caution. 

In any event, after the victory at Qadislya the fertile lands of the 
Sawad of ‘Iraq lay open to the Arabs. Here too, as in Syria, almost 
without any obstruction they took over a population of Aramaean culti- 
vators ready to accept the Arabs as liberators. Two months later, in 
accordance with the caliph’s orders, Sa‘d marched towards Mada’in or 
Ctesiphon, the celebrated Sasanian capital. The Muslims reached the 
banks of the Tigris without encountering any opposition worth men- 
tioning, and arrayed themselves before the walls of Ctesiphon. This 
city, which as its name Mada’in implies was a group of cities embracing 
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Ctesiphon and Seleucia, had been from the time of the Parthians heir 
to the ancient role of Babylon; in fact it comprised seven cities adjoining 
one another on either bank of the Tigris. The whole complex was 
surrounded by lofty walls, in which gates had been symmetrically 
arranged. On the west bank of the Tigris were the cities of Bih- 
Ardashlr (Bahuraslr), Seleucia, Darzljan, Sabat and Ma Hauza, while 
Ctesiphon, Asbanbur, Rumiya, which was also called Veh-Antiokh- 
Khusrau (“ better than Antioch Chosroes built”), were situated on the 
east bank. 

The shah resided in the White Palace of Ctesiphon, and the Aivan-i 
Mada’in, the Arch of Chosroes, where receptions took place and 
banquets were held, was in Asbanbur. After Qadisiya, Sa c d’s first action 
was to lay siege to the western parts of these cities. Some indication of 
the extended length of the siege is given by the inclusion in the narra- 
tives of the fact that the Arabs twice consumed fresh dates and twice 
celebrated the Feast of the Sacrifice. Meanwhile within the walls famine 
broke out and the population fell into sore straits so that in the end the 
people of Sabat began to sue for peace. They submitted by paying the 
iizya. The people abandoned the section known as Bih-Ardashlr, and 
when the Arabs entered it, they beheld the White Palace of Ctesiphon 
and raised their call to the witness of the greatness of Allah. It was 
spring and the river in full spate. The Persians had destroyed the 
bridges. The Arabs nevertheless found a crossing and quietly but 
suddenly made their way across. When the sentries on the gates saw 
them, they cried, “Devils have come”. 

Before their arrival Yazdgard with a retinue of several thousand 
people and all his treasure had left Ctesiphon. After a short and 
dispiriting engagement, Khurrazad, the brother of Farrukhzad, to 
whom the shah had entrusted the city, abandoned it and fled towards 
the Zagros mountains, to Hulwan, whither Yazdgard had also gone. 
Ctesiphon’ s gates were opened to the Arabs, and the booty, which 
according to the account given by Baladhuri consisted of carpets, 
dresses, arms, jewels and so forth, astonished the Bedouin soldiers. It 
is said that by this time Sa c d b. Abi Waqqas’s army had reached sixty 
thousand men in size, each one of whose share of the spoils amounted 
to twelve thousand dirhams. While acceptance of these figures calls for 
caution, it still remains clear that an Arab warrior’s share of the booty 
which fell to him on this occasion was great. 

On entering the palace of Chosroes, Sa c d had performed eight 
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rak'ats prayer for his victory and, because of its appropriateness in 
recalling the fate of those who reject God, recited the Qur’anic verse 
(44, 25-7) which begins, “How many gardens and springs have they 
left”. He made a mosque in the citadel and the four-hundred-year-old 
capital of the Sasanians became for a time the camping ground of this 
Muslim general. Then as is well known the caliph sent one of the 
Prophet’s own Persian mawall or clients, Salman Farsi, whose Iranian 
name is recorded as Mahbeh or Ruzbeh and who is said originally to 
have been an adherent of Christianity before his travels took him into 
the orbit of Muhammad at Medina, to be governor at Ctesiphon. 
Accounts, legends rather, relating to his subsequent life after he had 
been sent as governor to the ruined capital on the Tigris speak of his 
gaining his living basket-weaving, thus providing an example of 
asceticism and humility, an example that has not been lost on the 
Sufis or the Shi c is, especially the Nusairls. He has been claimed as one 
of the chief pillars and earliest exponents of Sufism, and also as the 
Grand Master of Guilds ( asnaf ). His tomb beside the Arch of Ctesiphon 
is still a memorial to the fall of Mada’in, and is a shrine guarded by 
devotees of the ascetic life. 


III. THE VICTORY OF VICTORIES 

The conquest of Iraq was only the beginning of a larger task, for so 
long as Media, Kh urasan, Sistan and Transoxiana remained unsubdued, 
Iraq could not be securely in the possession of its new masters. They 
would constantly have to fear the preparation of a fresh army by either 
the fleeing Yazdgard or some claimant to his throne, with the inevitable 
attempt to retrieve Iraq. Thus pursuit of Yazdgard and the conquest 
of central and eastern Iran were undertakings the Arabs could not 
avoid. 

Beyond the Zagros mountains, which mark the dividing line between 
the Semitic world of Mesopotamia and Aryan Media, in Jalula, near the 
site of present-day Khanaqln, and probably where Qizil Ribat now is, 
Sa c d’s advance party fell in with the remnant of the Persian army 
commanded by Mihran Razi. The day went to the Arabs who once more 
acquired considerable booty. Yazdgard received news of this episode 
in Hulwan, not far from Jalula; he elected further flight. 

In spite of the victory which had been gained, ‘Umar did not evince 
any great eagerness to embark on extended conquests, and on his 
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command, Sa‘d did not remain either in Mada’in or Anbar, where for a 
while he had established his headquarters. The cities further to the 
west, on the banks of the Euphrates, were avoided by the desert Arabs 
because of the discomforts of fever and insects, while the caliph himself 
writing to Sa e d said that the Arab was like the camel and needed the 
desert and green pasture, city life not being in harmony with his nature. 
To make a place suitable for his army Sa e d chose a spot near Hira 
which, since it was on the right bank of the Euphrates, fulfilled the 
expressed desire of the caliph, that no natural obstacle, river or moun- 
tain, should come between the Arabs of Iraq and their brethren in the 
Prophet’s city of Medina. Thus fourteen months after the conquest of 
Mada’in the garrison city of Kufa came into being ; Basra had already 
been founded, to be the garrison for the Muslims in Lower Mesopo- 
tamia. At first it was the caliph’s wish that between Basra and Fars 
there should be a barrier, just as the Zagros provided a wall between 
Kufa and Media. The Arabs were to stand in their two garrisons 
on what he intended to be their frontier against the Iranian 
world. 

This was neither acceptable to the Iranians who had lost their capital, 
nor to the Arab warriors, aroused by the hope of further booty and 
imbued with hope of admission to Paradise, hopes not to be realized 
by a status quo. Furthermore, since Yazdgard had not yet given up all 
idea of recovering the position, it was unlikely that the status quo 
would be tenable, especially when the presence of Hurmuzan, who 
probably belonged to one of the seven great families of Iran and was 
related to the shah, among the tribes of Khuzistan posed a threat to 
Basra. 

Hurmuzan, the ruler of Khuzistan, had retired to his realm with its 
capital at Ahvaz following the battle of Qadislya. From Ahvaz he 
occupied himself in raiding the Maisan district, which was held by the 
Basra Arabs. It seems that Yazdgard encouraged him in these exploits. 
Hurmuzan became a thorn in the flesh of the Arabs and it was not until 
the Basra and Kufa garrisons united that he was driven back from 
Maisan. Since he was compelled to seek an armistice, inevitably his 
defeat resulted in loss of territory. Later, in the course of pursuing a 
quarrel with an Arab tribe resident near his province, Hurmuzan again 
opened hostilities against the neighbouring Arabs, only once more to 
be reduced to asking for peace. He was forced to accept disagreeable 
terms. When under Yazdgard’s urging the men of Fars united with 
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those of Khuzistan to oppose the Arabs, Hurmuzan’s fortunes took a 
turn for the better. The caliph sent Nu‘man b. Muqarrin to lead the 
defence against him. 

Battle was joined in Arbuq and, though he put up a stout struggle, 
Hurmuzan was in the end forced to flee. Nu‘man entered Ramhurmuz 
while Hurmuzan was at Shustar, whither Nu‘man decided to follow 
him. There Hurmuzan was surrounded. Abu Musa Ash‘arl, the 
Commander-in-Chief at Basra, was assigned the task of besieging him, 
reinforced by a party of men sent on the caliph’s orders from Kufa. 
The siege of Shustar was protracted, but in the end an Iranian’s 
treachery - his name was Siya - enabled the Arabs to enter the city. 
According to some accounts, even after the city’s capture, Hurmuzan 
continued to hold out in the citadel, of which the siege was also long. 
Those in the fortress with Hurmuzan killed their dependents and threw 
their possessions into the river rather than let them fall into the Arabs’ 
hands. 1 Ultimately the Arabs’ persistence won. Hurmuzan had to 
surrender, in 21/641-2, on condition that he was sent to the caliph. 
The siege of Shustar had lasted eighteen months, or, as some accounts 
have it, two years. 

Hurmuzan was sent to Medina in the garb and with the trappings of 
royalty, to be amazed by the simplicity and austerity which were 
characteristic of ‘Umar, the caliph of Islam. Though after lengthy dis- 
cussions Hurmuzan maintained his refusal to become Muslim, by some 
stratagem he was also able to preserve his life. Later he became a 
Muslim and gained the caliph’s confidence, even to the extent of 
receiving a share of the spoils of the war against Iran. After ‘Umar’s 
assassination at the hands of an Iranian Christian named Firuz, who was 
known as Abu Lu’lu’, Hurmuzan was seized on suspicion of being in 
collusion with him and, rightly or wrongly, put to death by ‘Ubaid- 
Allah, ‘Umar’s son. 

After the capture of Shustar it was the turn of Shush and Jundlshapur, 
so that city by city Khuzistan fell to the Basra Arabs. Meanwhile Fars 
became increasingly subject to the raids of the amir of Bahrain. Though 
he was not always successful, Fars was insecure, never knowing when 
to expect Muslim raids. Thus, contrary to the wish of ‘Umar, Fars and 
Khuzistan were the victims of inroads from the Muslim Arabs of Basra, 
and the garrison at Kufa began crossing the Zagros into Media, which 
was later to be known as ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam, Iranian Iraq. 

1 Hasan b. Muh. al-Qummi, Tartkh-i Oum (Tehran, 1 31 3/1934), p. 300. 
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Yazdgard, who saw his throne lost, decided after J alula once more 
to equip an army and make an attempt to rid Iraq of the Arabs, or at 
least prevent their invasion of western Iran. He issued his summons 
from Ray, requiring his generals and their divisions to be ready to face 
the Arabs. Nihavand was considered suitable for this last stand, being 
situated to the south of the route which makes a circuit round the 
heights of Alvand and the district of Hulwan to join the central 
regions of Iran. 

Yazdgard’ s decree assembled here the Iranian troops scattered about 
the country, from both the province of Fars and the central moun- 
tainous region known to the Arabs as the al-Jibal. The gathering of 
such a force at Nihavand excited the anxiety of the Kufans, and Sa‘d b. 
Abi Waqqas’s replacement as governor there, ‘Ammar b. Yasir, 
approached the caliph for assistance against so formidable a host. The 
caliph was at once alarmed and for a time contemplated himself moving 
to Iraq. Instead he appointed Nu‘man b. ‘Amr b. Muqarrin, the 
official responsible for collecting the kharaj from the Kaskar district 
of lower Iraq, to command the army of Kufa and sent him there with 
instructions that contingents from the armies of Syria, ‘Uman and 
Basra should join him at Kufa. Nu c man sallied forth from Kufa with 
this composite army towards Nihavand in the province of Media 
(Arabic: Mah). The Iranian base there was called Vaykhurd, the Arabs’ 
Isbidhan, and from these two bases the two armies watched each other 
for several days without engaging. Then the Arabs spread a rumour 
that the caliph had died and they intended to withdraw, a ruse by which 
they drew the Iranians from behind their defences onto the wide plain, 
the type of field preferred by the Bedouin for battle. Here the Arabs 
gave battle, apparently having received further reinforcements which 
had given them fresh heart. The engagement lasted three days, from 
Tuesday to Friday. Nu c man was killed, but the battle was continued 
and the Iranian forces were defeated and fled from their last stand. The 
people of Nihavand were besieged but finally submitted. Once more 
the Muslims gained great booty. 

With this victory of Nihavand, which the Arabs called the “Victory 
of Victories”, the Iranians’ last concerted stand against the Muslims 
was smashed. In spite of minor struggles continued by local chiefs, and 
in spite of the occasional clarion calls which Yazdgard made in attempts 
to gather an army again, the collapse of Sasanian power was now final. 
Thus the four-century-old power which had defied Rome and Byzan- 
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tium and kept at bay the threats of the Hephthalites, now succumbed 
to the Arabs with their religion, Islam. 

Concerning the real cause of this collapse, undoubtedly one of the 
most important events in world history, there has been much debate. 
Certainly one of the causes was the marked difference between classes 
then prevalent in Iran, and the lack of co-operation between them. 
Another was the differences of religion which existed, for, together 
with a tendency towards fatalism and belief in the power of destiny, 
ideas which prepared the Iranian people to accept defeat, there were also 
numerous heterodoxies and Christian groups as well, whose followers 
were sufficiently numerous to impair any concerted effort for the defence 
of the fire temples and the Sasanid family. Also, the cupidity and corrup- 
tion of the mobads and their interference in politics had raised hatred 
against them. Another factor was the weakness of a government that in 
the course of four years put no less than eight rulers one after the other 
on the throne, while the treasury was exhausted and had become solely 
devoted to the adornments of vain pomp. Further, the aimless wars of 
Khusrau II also played their part in weakening the government and its 
finances. 

Thus, in a last analysis it can be seen that the chief cause of the down- 
fall of the Sasanians was the material and spiritual bankruptcy of the 
ruling class, which especially became apparent after the bad govern- 
ment of Kh usrau Parvlz, and which must account for the crumbling of 
so great a power before the attacks of a hungry people newly arrived 
on the scene - newly arrived, but inspired by the sense of walking in 
the way of a Lord whose message had been brought to them by their 
Prophet, and filled with ardour for adventure. 

Not that religion was by any means the sole inspiration of the Arabs 
at the outset; it cannot be denied that poverty and hunger were power- 
ful goads to action and avarice. The Prophet had promised that the 
treasures of the Chosroes and Caesars were destined for the Arabs. 
That promise was now being redeemed in a fashion which must have 
lent significance to the religious injunction that it was an able-bodied 
Muslim’s duty to spread the Faith. To be killed so doing was meri- 
torious to the extent of being the highest form of martyrdom {shah add) 
with a place assured in Paradise. The caliph also encouraged the Muslim 
community to jihad, especially as, since the suppression of the Ridda, 
the numbers of Muslims in Arabia and on its perimeters day by day 
increased. It was necessary to send them out to fresh lands, both for 
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the sake of their stomachs and in order to restrain civil strife within the 
community. 

The Arab way of waging war moreover differed from that current 
among the Byzantines and Iranians, so that, for example in the case of 
Iran, it had been more viable to combat the Byzantines with Arab 
mercenaries from Hira than to use the heavily armoured cavalry of the 
Persians. Unfortunately, however, the principality of Hira had fallen 
some time before the events which have just been described. This 
barrier removed, the heavily accoutred Iranian knights had been left 
exposed to the lightly armed Arabs, all of whose weapons could be 
borne on one camel with its rider, and whose lightning tactics of attack 
and withdrawal ultimately paralysed the ponderous panoply of the 
empire. The victory of Nihavand spelt not only the final dissolution of 
Sasanian power but the end of ancient Iran. It left the rest of the 
Iranian lands open to the Muslim Arabs. 


IV. THE PURSUIT OF YAZDGARD 

The victory of Nihavand in 21 or 22/641-642 marks the beginning of a 
new era of Iranian history. No further obstacle remained in the path of 
Arab conquest, for though for a time the fleeing ruler, frontier guard- 
ians (the semi-independent marzbans and pad hgh o spans') and likewise 
independent local governors, hindered very rapid Arab expansion, 
nevertheless in the course of fifteen years after Nihavand, with the 
exceptions of the Makran and Kabul, most of the Sasanian realm on 
the Iranian plateau fell to the Muslims. Following the victory there was 
no co-ordinated resistance. The caliph, moreover, sought to forestall 
any attempt on Yazdgard’s part to raise further organized resistance by 
nominating groups of Arabs from Kufa and Basra to undertake the 
gradual subjection of the Iranian region; it was as if an organized 
infiltration movement into the heart of the distracted and shattered 
empire was now mounted, at first under the direction of Medina, 
though later under that of Kufa and Basra, the headquarters of the 
majority of the Muslim armies engaged in Iran. Certainly the conquest 
of Iran, contrary to the account of Saif b. ‘Umar, did not by any means 
reach its completion in the time of the caliphate of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab: 
it in fact continued into Umayyad times, the Umayyad caliphate having 
begun in 41/661. It was not conducted on a single front, hence the use 
of the term organized infiltration; for example, the conquest of the 
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west-central region, the Jibal-Mah area comprising ancient Media, and 
southeastern Azarbaijan, followed the capture of Mada’in and was 
undertaken by Sa'd b. Abl Waqqas. After the episode at Jalula, this 
general entrusted an army to Jarir b. c Abd- Allah Bajali and sent him 
to take Hulwan. Jarir took Hulwan, then a fertile spot with mineral 
springs, gardens and orchards, peacefully in 19/640. The way was then 
open for the conquest of Kirmanshah, which was apparently the 
Sasanian provincial capital for the province of Mah. It too submitted 
peacefully. Meanwhile Abu Musa AslTari the governor of Basra took 
Dinavar and Masabadhan. Thus the districts of Mah fell half to the 
Muslims of Kufa, half to those of Basra, so that later the caliph awarded 
the province of Mah, to be called by the Arabs al-Jibal or Mahain, the 
old region of Media, to both the Basrans and the Kufans. The upper 
portion became Mah al-Kufa, its centre Dinavar; the lower portion, 
Mah al-Basra, had as its capital Nihavand. 

Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, was taken after Nihavand, according 
to one account by Mughaira b. Shu‘ba, the governor of Kufa, or by 
Jarir b. ‘Abd- Allah, the commander of his army. Another narrative 
names Nu‘aim b. Muqarrin, whose brother Nu e man was slain at 
Nihavand, as the conqueror of Hamadan, and states that he overcame 
the brother of Rustam, and several other Iranian generals. It was this 
same Nu‘aim b. Muqarrin who took Ray, whose governor at that time 
is named as Siyava khsh the son of Mihran the son of Bahram Chubin, 
for the province of Ray was in fact the fief of the Mihran family. 

Yazdgard III after Jalula had come to Ray from Hulwan; it was 
thence that he issued his last summons to his forces, to assemble 
against the Arabs, the summons which led to Nihavand. After that 
battle, Yazdgard resorted to Isfahan, leaving Ray in the hands of the 
local marzban - the Mihranid, so that when the Arabs threatened it, 
Siyava khsh organized its defence, gaining assistance from the people 
of Damavand. His efforts were in vain. One of the notables of Ray, 
possibly a certain Farrukhan, joined the Muslims and the Arabs were 
able to seize the province. Nu c aim punished Siyavakhsh’s strong stand 
by totally destroying the ancient city of Ray, ordering Farru kh an to 
construct a new city in place of it. When Ray had fallen, the governor 
of Damavand, who had the religious title of Masmughan, independ- 
ently came to terms with the Arabs on payment of jizya fixed at two 
hundred thousand dinars a year, an arrangement which for practically 
a century kept the Masmu gh an immune from Muslim attacks. The 
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conquest of Ray is dated differently in different sources, ranging from 
18/639 to 2.4/645 . What seems likely is that portions of the province of 
Ray fell to the conquerors piecemeal at various dates. 

Qazvln also, which comprised several strong points against the 

inroads of the Dailamites from the mountains to the north, fell after the 

battle of Nihavand. It is reported that Barra’ b. ‘Azib laid siege to it 

and the city surrendered in 24/644-45, the entire population accepting 

Islam, presumably in order to gain exemption from payment of the 

jizya. Henceforth Qazvln became an Arab garrison against the Dailamite 

raids which from time to time reached as far as Qum. The reign of 

the caliph ‘Uthman, 23-35/644-56, saw the taking of the province of 

Gurgan, one of the Caspian littoral areas, and an important Sasanian 

frontier region, by the governor of Kufa, Sa‘ld b. ‘As (30/650); but 

the real conquest of this region was not effected until Umayyad times, 

when Yazld b. Muhallab took it from a Turkish overlord named Sul 

« 

in 98/716-17. 

Similarly during the caliphate of ‘Uthman, Sa‘ldb. al-‘As attacked the 
region of Tabaristan, but in those days the Arabs failed to make head- 
way in this area; even as when, in the time of the Umayyad Mu‘awiya 
(41-60/661-80), Masqala b. Hubaira entered Tabaristan with ten, 
according to some twenty, thousand men and lost most of his forces 
in the mountains of that inhospitable region. It was only later, during 
the reign of Sulaiman b. ‘Abd al-Malik (96-9/715-17), that Yazld b. 
Muhallab again brought Arab arms into Tabaristan, and even this great 
commander was unable to complete a conquest which eluded the 
Umayyad caliphate. 

The conquest of Azarbaijan likewise began after Nihavand and was 
undertaken by the same warriors for the Faith. Among them was 
Hudhaifa b. al-Yaman, who raided Ardabil, the centre of the province 
and seat of the governor. After a stiff resistance this city submitted and 
accepted the imposition of the jizya. According to some accounts, 
Bukair b. ‘Abd- Allah Laithi also campaigned in Azarbaijan and de- 
feated and captured there Isfandyadh, the brother of Rustam Far- 
rukhzad. The real conqueror of Azarbaijan, however, was ‘Ataba b. 
Farqad al-Sulaml, who approached it after the conquest of Mosul by 
way of Shahrazur and Urmlya (modern Reza’lya) and extended the 
Arab conquest in the northwest. The region of Mughan, with a part 
of the lower Aras district, submitted in 22/642 to Saraqa b. Bukair and 
later both Walld b. ‘Uqba and Sa‘id b. al-‘As raided in that area. 
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Mu gh aira b. Shu‘ba, who held Kufa on behalf of ‘Umar, embarked 
thence on the conquest of Kh uzistan but was forestalled by Abu Musa 
Ash‘ari from Basra. In spite of the stout efforts of Hurmuzan all over 
the province, only the city of Shustar, which was the site of great 
hydraulic works as well as being of strategic importance, could hold 
out against the attackers. Ash‘ari later despatched an army northwards 
towards al-Jibal, which took Saimara, Slravan and Mihrajanqadaq and 
penetrated as far as the neighbourhood of Qum. Likewise Abu Musa 
despatched Ahnaf b. Qais to capture the city of Kashan, which did not 
fall without fighting. Apparently acting on the orders of ‘Umar, he 
sent ‘Abd- Allah b. Budail to Isfahan, whose marzban was an aged man 
of the rank of padh gh ospan. It is said that since the people were not 
willing to defend the city against the Arab attack, this padh gh ospan 
left it with a few companions, but when the Arabs pursued him, he 
returned and surrendered the city on payment of the kharaj and jizya. 
Thus did ‘Abd- Allah b. Budail conquer Isfahan in the latter part of 
‘Umar’s caliphate (23/644). He remained there until the early days of 
‘Uthman’s caliphate. Narratives, however, emanating from the people 
of Kufa differ: they make Isfahan’s fall earlier, in 19/640 or 21/642, and 
its conqueror another ‘Abd- Allah, ‘Abd- Allah b. ‘Ataban. 

Because many Iranian cities revolted after being taken, the Arabs 
were repeatedly forced to retake cities they had conquered earlier, a 
Tact which no doubt explains the frequent confusion in the sources 
over the names of the conquerors and dates of the seizure of cities and 
localities. Fars, the cradle of the Sasanians and seat of several important 
Zoroastrian fire temples, being situated strategically on military routes, 
inevitably became exposed to Arab attacks. Thus as early as 19/640 
‘Ala’ b. Hadhrami, the ‘amil of Bahrain, attacked it, apparently against 
the caliph’s wishes, from the sea and penetrated as far as Istakhr. He 
had not reckoned with the forces of Shahrag, the marzban of Fars, 
however, and it was only with very great difficulty and aided by 
reinforcements sent on the caliph’s orders from Basra that he was able 
to fall back on the coast of the Persian Gulf and effect his withdrawal. 
Some four years later, in 23/644, his successor, ‘Uthman b. Abi ’l-‘As, 
again attacked from Bahrain and in a battle near Rashahr (Bushire) on 
the coast, which Baladhuri states to have been of no less magnitude or 
significance than Qadislya, overcame and killed the marzban Shahrag. 
He was joined by the men of Basra, and the governor of Istakhr made 
peace with this joint Basra-Bahrain Arab host. Shiraz, Naubandajan in 
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Shulistan, Darabjird and Fasa were also taken. During Caliph ‘Uthman’s 
reign, in 28/648 ‘Abd- Allah b. "Amir, the amir of Basra, seized Istakhr 
from Mahak its governor, and a year later took Gur (Firuzabad). 

During the caliphate of ‘Umar and in the early years of ‘Uthman, 
Iraq, Jibal and Fars came under the domination of the new conquerors 
in such a complete way that the revolutions of the latter part of 
‘Uthman’s time, and even the sanguinary civil wars in ‘All’s brief 
caliphate, afforded various claimants for the Sasanian throne no 
opportunity to rally any support or popular sympathy for a general 
rebellion or an attempt to restore Iranian independence. Nevertheless, 
sporadic local revolts did occur, especially after ‘Umar’s murder in 
Medina at the hands of an Iranian. The Iranians in an unconcerted 
manner, and in different regions, frequently seized the opportunity to 
break truces or terms of surrender which they had made with the 
Arabs, who were forced once more to renew their attacks and reimpose 
themselves on refractory areas. This was particularly the case as long 
as Yazdgard III remained alive. He was perpetually in a state of flight 
from province to province, and his quest for the means with which to 
repel the Arabs, in Ray, Isfahan, Istakhr, Kirman, Slstan, Kh urasan, 
forever remained fruitless; nonetheless his presence was from time to 
time a source of hope. Even after his death, which occurred in 31/65 1-2, 
apparently at the instigation of Mahoe Suri the marzban of Marv, at 
the hands of a miller, the people of some provinces to whom sub- 
mission to the Arabs and acceptance of their new faith were not agree- 
able, used every available opportunity to contend with their conquerors. 
They repeatedly found an excuse to break their treaties of sur- 
render returning to their former religious practices and ancient 
customs. 

Thus after the murder of ‘Umar b. al- Kh attab the people of the dis- 
trict of Shapur rose and Kazarun was engulfed in rebellion. Similarly 
after ‘Uthman’s murder in 35/656 and after the murder of the caliph 
‘All five years later, and almost every time the governors of Kufa and 
Basra were changed, the Iranians had occasion to revolt. In the early 
months of the caliphate of ‘Uthman, when Sa‘d b. Abl Waqqas was for 
the second time made governor of Kufa, the people of Hamadan and 
Ray staged an insurrection against the Arabs. Sa‘d sent ‘Ala b. Wahab 
to reduce Hamadan, and the population of Ray were once again induced 
to pay the kharaj and jizya; but the peace which, with the aid of the 
internal differences between the notables of Ray, was imposed in 25/646 
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upon the refractory populace was not lasting. Rebellion was endemic 
and the Arabs were repeatedly compelled to mount armies to suppress 
them, until finally during the time of ‘Uthman and under the governor- 
ship, at Kufa, of Abu Musa Ash‘ari, the city was reduced and peace 
imposed by Qurzat b. Ka‘b Ansarl. During the period when Walld b. 
‘Uqba was governor of Kufa, again in 25/646, in place of Sa e d b. Abl 
Waqqas, the people of Azarbaijan took the opportunity to mount an 
insurrection. Walid responded with a fresh invasion taking his army as 
far as Mughan, Tilsan (Talishan) and even raiding into Armenia. In 
Fars, apparently at the instigation of Yazdgard or at least on account 
of his brief presence, the people rose against the Arabs. The people of 
Idhaj and the tribes of that mountainous district wore out the patience 
and resources of Abu Musa AslTari. His successor, ‘Abd- Allah b. 
‘Amir, the youthful twenty-five-year-old cousin of the caliph, con- 
fronted the rebels, who had killed the Arab general ‘Ubaid- Allah b. 
Ma‘mar near Istakhr. ‘Abd- Allah b. ‘Amir brought an army into Fars 
and after a bloody encounter managed to regain Istakhr, only to learn 
of a second outbreak there while he was marching on Darabjird and 
Firuzabad. Bypassing Firuzabad, where it appears Yazdgard was at the 
time, he returned to Istakhr, which withstood a long siege and put up 
a courageous resistance. He pounded the walls with stones from 
catapults, and the narratives have it that the conduits ran with the 
blood of the slaughtered. It is said that the remnants of Sasanian 
chivalry were decimated in this protracted struggle, in 28-9/648-9, and 
the hyperbolical estimates of the slain reach figures of between forty 
and a hundred thousand. The next year Firuzabad submitted on pay- 
ment of kharaj fixed at thirty-three million dirhams a year. 

With the Arabs dominant in Fars, Yazdgard went to Kirman, but 

the Arabs of Basra and Bahrain did not leave him any security, even in 

that remote province. ‘Abd- Allah b. ‘Amir, at this time governor of 

Basra, sent Mujashi‘ b. Mas‘ud Sulami on the heels of the fleeing 

Yazdgard, but his army perished from snow and the intense cold while 

Mujashi‘, though himself escaping destruction, failed to catch up with 

* 

the fleeing monarch. The latter’s misplaced haughtiness and imperious 
manner excited the hatred of the marzban of Kirman, whence Yazd- 
gard the ill-fated pursued his tragic destiny into Khurasan (30/650). 
Mujashi‘ meanwhile collected another army to replace the one lost in 
the Kirman region, and seized Slrjan and Jiruft. He also succeeded in 
repelling an attack launched on him in Kirman by Iranians from 
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Hurmuz. It is significant that before his invasion of Kirman a number 
of the inhabitants fled in order to preserve their ancestral Zoroastrian 
religion, seeking refuge in Sistan, Khurasan or in the mountains. Some 
years earlier the Arabs had campaigned in Sistan and thither ‘Abd- 
Allah b. ‘Amir now went in pursuit of Yazdgard. 

Sistan comprised the ancient province of Drangiana, whose governor 
was at this time independent. On retreating from Kirman, Yazdgard 
had first gone to Sistan, where the governor had given him support, 
which he withdrew on being ordered by Yazdgard to render taxes 
which had fallen into arrears. 1 It is not known precisely whether in 
those days the governor of Sistan was a Sasanid prince or a local ruler, 
but in any event he was unable to keep Sistan free from Arab penetra- 
tion. In 30/650-1 ‘Abd-Allah b. ‘Amir, who was at Kirman, sent Rabl‘ 
b. Ziyad HarithI to Sistan. Rabl‘ crossed the desert between Kirman and 
that province and reached Zaliq, a fortress within five farsangs of the 
Sistan frontier, whose dihqan surrendered it to him. Likewise he received 
the submission of the fortress of Karkuya, mention of whose fire temple 
in the Song of the Fire of Karkuy has come down to us in the anony- 
mously written Tarlkh-i Sistan. Falling back on Zaliq, Rabf projected 
the seizure of Zarang which, though formerly it had submitted to the 
Arabs, had once more to be subdued. Between Zaliq and Zarang, Rabf 
subdued various districts. 

The marzban of Zarang, Aparvlz, however, strongly contested his 
advance, but in the end was forced to submit to the Muslims. According 
to the sources, when Aparvlz appeared before Rabl‘ to discuss terms, 
he found the Arab general sitting on the corpse of a dead soldier, his 
head reclining against another, while his entourage had been instructed 
also to provide themselves with such macabre seats and bolsters. The 
sight terrified Aparvlz into submission, to spare his people such 
barbarous cruelty, and peace was concluded on payment of heavy dues. 
Thus Rabl‘ with considerable difficulty succeeded in gaining Zarang, 
the centre of Sistan, where he chose to remain for several years. Not 
that Zarang was a safe or quiet place for the Arabs; only two years 
elapsed before the people of Zarang rose and expelled Rabl°s lieutenant 
and garrison there. ‘Abd-Allah b. ‘Amir sent ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Samura to Sistan to secure it a second time, and he added to the Arab 
gains the cities of Bust and Zabul. Meanwhile ‘Abd-Allah sent Ahnaf 
b. Qais from Tabasain, which had been conquered in ‘Umar’s time by 

1 Baladhuri. p. 315. 
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"Abd-Allah b. Budail Khuza"I, with a portion of the Basra army, to 
complete the conquest of Kuhistan. 

Ahnaf campaigned for a time in this area, which lies between 
Nishapur, Herat, Slstan, Kirman and "Iraq-i ‘Ajam. Then "Abd-Allah 
ordered him to set out for Tukharistan, where either by war or peaceful 
means he possessed himself of Marv ar-Rud, Juzjanan, Taliqan and 
Faryab, reaching as far as the borders of Kh warazm. Ibn "Amir himself 
with his other generals made expeditions in Kh urasan and captured the 
towns of Jam, Bakharz, Juvain and Baihaq. After taking Khwaf, 
Isfara’in and Arghiyan, he marched on Nishapur. The siege lasted 
several months but in the end, aided and guided by a person from 
among the local petty rulers of the district, "Abd-Allah b. "Amir was 
able to take this important city. Next it was the turn of Abivard, Nisa 
and Sarakhs to fall to the Arabs. The kanarang or governor of Tus 
peacefully submitted to the Basran Arabs on the condition that he remain 
governor of the district. 

Yazdgard’s last refuge was Marv, whose governor was the Mahoe 
Surl already mentioned, who seems to have belonged to the great 
Suren family. The entrance of the uninvited guest pleased him no more 
than it had the kanarang, especially as, according to the sources, 
Yazdgard was accompanied by a retinue of some four thousand non- 
combatants, secretaries, cooks, ladies, infants and the aged. The 
monarch also required of him taxes fallen into arrears. The governor 
incited some Hephthalites under their ruler Nlzak against him, and 
when the unfortunate monarch learned of the plot, fleeing the city he 
fell the victim of a nameless assassin in a mill in 31/651. 

Mahoe’s compact with the Nlzak did not save his realm from the 
Arabs, for a short while afterwards, when "Abd-Allah b. "Amir had 
taken Herat, Bad gh is and Bushanj, Mahoe sent an emissary to him to 
discuss surrender terms. According to one account these were payment 
of two million two hundred thousand dirhams, while others have it 
that the demand was for one million dirhams in cash and two hundred 
thousand measures of corn and barley. The treaty included provisions 
that the Iranians should receive the Muslims in their houses and 
apportion the payment of the jizya among themselves, the Muslims’ 
task being limited to the receipt of the stipulated returns. According to 
some authorities, peace was concluded only on condition of payment 
in slaves, kind and cattle, this being only later converted into and 
assessed in money. To Mahoe was left the tax collection and during 
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‘All’s caliphate he went to Kufa, when the caliph wrote to Mahoe’s 
dihqans , instructing them to render to him their jizya. This was followed 
by insurrection in Khurasan, apparently because of discontent with the 
administration of Mahoe. 1 

Meanwhile Ahnaf b. Qais conquered Tukharistan and thus, within a 
short time after the death of Yazdgard III, nearly all Khurasan was in 
the Arabs’ hands. 


V. THE ARABS IN IRAN 

As has been shown, in spite of the victories, the lands conquered did 
not at once settle into anything like continuous submission: they 
continued to be the scene of frequent military campaigns. The provinces 
of Khurasan and Sistan, far from the Arabs’ headquarters at Kufa and 
Basra, were especially troublesome for the Arabs. For example, within 
a year after Yazdgard’s death an Iranian local notable named Qarin 
raised an insurrection in Kuhistan, collecting supporters in Tabasain, 
Herat and Bad gh ls to the extent that it is reported he mounted a body 
of forty thousand insurgents against the Arabs in Kh urasan. They were 
able to surprise him, however, so that Qarin and many of his people 
perished, while many were made captive (32/652-3). This type of re- 
gional revolt was a feature of the latter days of the caliphate of ‘Uthman 
and of the whole of the reign of ‘All, days when the Arabs themselves 
were distracted by civil war. 

‘Uthman was slain in a general uprising in Medina in 35/655-6 and 
the people of Istakhr chose the moment to rise, to be suppressed in a 
welter of blood by ‘Abd- Allah b. ‘Abbas on the orders of his cousin, 
‘All b. Abi Talib, the fourth caliph. Not long afterwards the caliph 
ordered Ziyad b. Abihi to put down revolts in Fars and Kirman, in 
39/659, the Arab civil authorities having been driven out of these areas. 
The population of Nlshapur, also in the time of ‘All, broke their treaty 
and refused payment of the jizya and kharaj, so that the caliph had to 
send an army to bring them back into submission. 

After ‘All’s murder, Mu‘awiya, who became caliph in Syria in 
41/661, restored ‘Abd- Allah b. ‘Amir to the governorship of Basra, a 
post he had had to relinquish during ‘All’s brief reign. ‘Abd- Allah sent 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Samura to govern Sistan, and Qais b. Haitham to 
Khurasan. When Ziyad b. Abihi succeeded in the governorship of 
Basra, he followed the Sasanian practice of dividing Kh urasan into four 

1 Ibid., pp. 408-9, and al-Isfahani, p. 243. 
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quarters, a governor being appointed to each, so that the Arab position 
in this area was greatly strengthened. 

After Zlyad his son, ‘Ubaid- Allah b. Ziyad, and later Sa c Idb. ‘Uthman, 
a son of the third caliph who went to Kh urasan on the instructions of 
Mu‘awiya, began raids on the other side of the Oxus, mainly in quest 
of plunder. Many are the tales of Sard’s military adventures in Trans- 
oxiana. He was subsequently dismissed from Kh urasan and brought a 
number of prisoners from Transoxiana, whom in fact he had retained 
as hostages, to Medina, where they murdered him. Khurasan, in 
spite of efforts at administrative consolidation, and Transoxiana re- 
mained, for all the Arabs’ efforts and sojourning there, the scenes of 
military upheavals, and ripe for unrest and dissatisfaction. 

In the western and southern regions the populace had less oppor- 
tunity for raising the head of revolt. After the victory of Nihavand in 
the Jibal, at Ahvaz and Shiraz, the Arabs had established garrisons. In 
these regions, at first the local governors and marzubans had supported 
with their levies the main Sasanian armies and also had put up some 
resistance against the invaders, but in the end each of them had 
separately negotiated his surrender. By submitting to payment of the 
jizya and contracting treaties with the Arabs, they had managed to save 
some of the privileges and inheritance of their families. These negoti- 
ated surrenders implied in the beginning little change in the way of life, 
but the gradual penetration among the people of the Arab tribes and 
the imposition of the jizya had the effect of making the presence of the 
Arabs accepted and tolerated, while in response to the burden of the 
tax more and more, who had at first remained in their former religion, 
turned to Islam. The real Arab, so to speak, dispersal into Iran began 
after the initial Islamic victories. Indeed in Sasanian times, before 
Islam, there had been Arab tribes in southern and western Persia; but 
after the conquest, the flood of these desert dwellers onto Iranian soil 
was suddenly loosed, in particular from the vicinities of Kufa and 
Basra. In the first century after the Hijra, places like Hamadan, Isfahan 
and Fars soon began to attract immigrants, to be followed by Qum, 
Kashan, Ray and Qazvin and even Azarbaijan. Later Arab tribes found 
settlement in Qumis, Kh urasan and Sistan on account of the attractive- 
ness of the climate, or wherever they found the environment most 
congenial to them. In the midst of these settlers came people bent on 
jihad on the frontiers, adventurers among whom were those who 
because of affiliation with the Shi‘a or the Kharljites could not or did 
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not wish to remain in Syria and Iraq. Many of these, such as the Sa’ib 
family who settled in Qum, were subject to persecution in Iraq from 
the Umayyad officials, so that by removing themselves to distant areas 
they found freedom from oppression. 

In spite of having been defeated, the Iranians did not accept the 
penetration of these different kinds of immigrants with enthusiasm ; on 
their entrance to Mada’in they referred to the Arabs as devils ; in Sistan 
they were regarded as adherents of Ahriman. In many places their 
entrance was contested and when the Arabs assembled in Qum for 
their prayers, the people came and shouted insults at them, sometimes 
throwing stones and refuse into their dwellings. The flood was not, 
however, to be stemmed; gradually the Arabs acquired property and 
land in these new realms, and, particularly with the notables of different 
districts, they were able to establish relations which were not slow to 
move from the formal to the friendly. Marriages between the local 
residents and the new arrivals cemented fresh ties ; the offspring from 
them brought into being a new class of people whose increasing 
numbers meant increasing strength. The Arabs’ pride in their tribal 
lineages and Arab patronage served to give this new class cohesion and 
to augment its influence and status. 

In these migrations, the geographical characteristics of Khurasan 
were more congenial to the immigrants than those of many other areas. 
With their camels the Arabs were able to move easily about the deserts 
of Khu rasan. Accordingly Khurasan and Qumis were especially 
attractive, so that the sources tell us that in 52/672-3 as many as fifty 
thousand warriors, with their dependants, went to Khurasan, half of 
them being Basra Arabs, half Kufans. If the number of soldiers 
amounted to fifty thousand, the number of non-combatants with them 
- women, children and others - must be reckoned to have been at least 
three times this figure. Thus the number of Arabs involved in this large 
migration must have been of the order of two hundred thousand. In 
addition to this vast movement of people, in the year 64/683-4 another 
group of tribes went to Khurasan. Of these immigrants, some would 
stay in cities, in their own Arab and tribal subdivision in special 
quarters, but a large number outside the cities continued to follow their 
former Bedouin way of life, as in the Arabian Peninsula. 

The larger portion of these Arabs were from Basra. In Sistan and 
eastern Kh urasan, the Bakr and Tamlm tribes predominated. In western 
Khurasan and round Qumis, the Qais were mainly to be found. The 
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Azd tribe reached Khurasan a little later, to form another significant 
group in that region. The ancient, deep-seated rivalry and hostility that 
existed between the QahtanI and the ‘Adnani Arabs reappeared among 
the immigrants, to be an important factor in bringing about the means 
by which the Umayyads were eventually unseated through rebellion 
begun in Khurasan. 


VI. MAGIANS AND MUSLIMS 

In the wars between the Iranians and the Arabs, especially during the 
conquest of the Tigris-Euphrates basin and Iraq, those who fought 
valiantly against the Muslims either fell in battle or were taken as 
captives to become part of the victors’ booty in the form of slaves. 
After a fifth of their number, as was the arrangement for all forms of 
the spoils of war, had gone to the caliph, the remainder were divided 
among the Muslim warriors. The numbers of these male and female 
captives, in particular before the time of Nihavand, were excessive. 
The conquerors used them for hard labour, the men in farming and 
building and the women for domestic service. The battle of Jalula and 
the expeditions into Khuzistan were particularly productive of captive 
slaves. It was one of them, Abu Lu’lu’ Firuz already mentioned, at first 
the slave of Mu gh aira b. Shu‘ba, who finally put an end to the life of 
‘Umar, the victorious caliph. The condition of these slaves, especially 
in Iraq and the Hijaz, was not at all pleasant, although the majority of 
them by becoming Muslim gained their freedom. It was a qualified 
freedom, for they became mawall (clients) of the Arabs, freed slaves 
but still dependants who, as second-class citizens, could be exposed to 
ill-treatment and the contumely of the Arab Muslims. 

Iran’s submission to Islam, moreover, was only a very gradual 
process ; the speed with which the new faith was spread varied accord- 
ing to region and to the different classes of society concerned. Accept- 
ance of Islam changed the domestic and social life of the people: in the 
conquered territories it meant, aside from accepting new teachings in 
religion, taking new manners, customs and laws, and assuming a new 
way of life. Since Islam legislates for every detail of life, this change of 
faith meant that any habits and ideas not in conformity with it were 
abandoned. The conversion to Islam on the part of the whole popula- 
tion, such as is related about Qazvin, was extremely rare. Although 
some groups, such as the Zutt, the Siyabija and a group of Dailamite 
horsemen, went over as whole bodies to Islam, and even as mawall 
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fought side by side with the Arabs in the wars in Iran, in several areas, 
notably Fars, Jibal, Gilan and Dailam itself, the people avoided Arab 
overlordship and their faith. In other areas taken, too, a section of the 
population refused to follow the new ways ; by accepting the jizya and 
kharaj they elected to continue in their old religion. After all of Iran 
had fallen to the Muslim conquerors, the privileges and immunities 
which those who accepted Islam had over those who remained as 
dhimms, became a force more potent than the efforts the conquerors at 
first made to propagate their new faith. Particularly significant is the 
fact that the artisan class and the craftsmen of the cities, unlike the 
cultivators in the countryside and members of the great families, were 
not deeply attached to the old religious organizations and the rules and 
taboos promulgated by the Zoroastrian clergy. 

The explanation for this lay in the fact that these classes through the 
nature of their daily tasks could not help perpetually colliding with 
the taboos and injunctions of the Zoroastrian religion, which for- 
bade the pollution of fire, earth and water, so that in the eyes of the 
Zoroastrian priesthood the artisans and craftsmen were ritually unclean 
and neglective, perhaps even of doubtful devotion. Not unnaturally, the 
new religion seemed to these classes more palatable and less rigorous. 
It must be admitted also that, while Islam abolished the class society of 
Sasanian Iran, in some respects it conformed to what were also ancient 
Iranian ideas, such as the belief in one God, Allah, and the devil, Iblls, 
the angels, the Day of Judgement, the Bridge of Sirat, Heaven and 
Hell ; and even the five diurnal prayers were similar to ancient Iranian 
cult practices. Thus among the Iranian masses, who witnessed the self- 
confidence, the enthusiasm and the faith of the new-comers, and 
were aware of the corruption and weaknesses of the Sasanian re- 
ligious organization, gradually hesitation in accepting Islam dis- 
appeared. 

When the Sasanian government fell, people who in accordance with 
the precepts of the Qur’an were recognized as “ People of the Book”, 
that is to say the Jews and Christians, could continue in their former 
faith as dhimmls, members of a recognized confessional, on payment of 
the jizya. Moreover Islam for them spelt liberation from forced labour 
and military service, which in Iran formerly they had been bound to 
perform. They enjoyed more liberty in the performance of their 
religions than had been accorded them under the regime of the Zoro- 
astrian clergy. In return for the jizya Islam took them under its pro- 
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tection. In any event the amount of this tax was in practice generally 
little in excess of what the Muslims themselves paid in the form of 
sadaqa or %akat, while women, infants, the indigent, the disabled and 
monks were exempt from it. Needless to say the dhimmis were required 
to show respect for Islam and the Qur’an, and not to seek marriage or 
association with Muslim women, nor to proselytize among Muslims, 
nor aid those at war against Islam. In addition it was binding upon 
them that they should not wear the same garb as Muslims and that 
their buildings should not exceed Muslim edifices in height. The sound 
of the instruments by which they were permitted to summon their co- 
religionists to prayer and the sound of their devotions were not to 
reach Muslim ears. They were not openly to consume wine or show 
signs of their religion, and their dead were to be interred secretly and 
separately. They were not to construct new places of worship, nor to 
carry weapons and ride horses. In accordance with the Qur’an, payment 
of the jizya was furthermore to be accompanied by signs of humility 
and recognition of personal inferiority. On payment of the tax a seal, 
generally of lead, was affixed to the payee’s person as a receipt and as a 
sign of the status of dhimma. 

Islamic rule, especially in the early days of the conquest, sat more 
lightly upon Christians and Jews than had the rule of the Zoroastrian 
state. At first the term dhimma applied exclusively to the Jews and 
Christians as those specifically mentioned in the Qur’an. Later Zoro- 
astrians, also known as Magians, although the caliph ‘Umar sought to 
impose very rigorous measures against them, on the precedent that the 
Prophet was said to have accepted the jizya from Magians in Bahrain, 
were counted in the ranks of “ People of the Book”. 

Muslim treatment of the Zoroastrians varied in accordance with the 
policies of the caliphs and attitudes of different governors. In the early 
days of the conquest both sides from time to time broke their agree- 
ments and ignored the convention which was supposed to exist be- 
tween them, but after the time of ‘Uffiman the dhimmis in Iraq and 
Iran lived fairly comfortably. With the exception of the Umayyad 
governor Hajjaj, who went so far as to exact the jizya from monks 
because he was of the opinion that people became monks to avoid the 
tax, the Umayyad c ummal , especially in Iraq, adopted after the example 
of their caliphs a markedly lenient policy towards the dhimmis. Khalid 
b. ‘Abd- Allah Qasri displayed positive affection for Christians, his 
mother having been one, and was moderate in his dealings with the 
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Magians. It is said that the reason for his dismissal as governor was 
that he placed a Magian in charge over Muslims. 1 

Nevertheless Muslim treatment of Magians in the Umayyad period, 
particularly in Fars and Khurasan, gradually became increasingly con- 
temptuous and intolerable. It was for this reason that a group of them 
left the land of their ancestors in order to preserve their ancient religion, 
emerging from the fortress of Sanjan, which is situated near Khwaf in 
the vicinity of Nlshapur, and departing to Kuhistan and the island of 
Hurmuz, ultimately to go to Gujerat by way of the Persian Gulf, there 
to found a colony in India. The story of the migration of this group, 
which seems to have been at the end of the first century after the Hijra, 
about a.d. 718-19, was later made into a Persian odyssey, th tQissa-yi 
Sanjan (“The Story of Sanjan”) by a Zoroastrian poet named Kai- 
Qubad Nusarl and is extant. 2 Sixty years after this first group had found 
safety in Gujerat, they were joined by another group, and their des- 
cendants still preserve their faith and are known as Parsis. Magians also 
stayed in Iran and by dint of paying the jizya were able to maintain 
their rites, but in the course of the centuries their sufferings have been 
considerable. 

The adherents of other old Iranian religions, such as Manichaeism 
and even Mazdakism, found in the time of the Arab invasion more 
scope than they had enjoyed under the Sasanians for the practice of 
what had to the latter been heterodoxies, to be suppressed. The 
followers of Man! during Umayyad times in Iraq and Khurasan main- 
tained a secret existence on a limited scale. Among others, Ibn al-Nadlm 
is a source for the fact that Manichaeism existed in Iraq and Khurasan 
in the reign of Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik (86-96/705-15). According to 
him, for some time prior to this period there had been a difference of 
opinion among the Manichees about the successor of ManI ; the sect of 
them known as the Dlnavariyya, who lived beyond Balkh, were in 
opposition to the Manichaean chief who resided in Babylon. 3 Among 
the secretaries of Hajjaj one was a Manichee, who built a hospice and 
oratory in Mada’in for one Zad Hurmuzd, who claimed to be the chief 
of the Manichees and was moreover recognized by the Dlnavariyya. 
The opposing faction came to be called the Mihriyya, after one Mihr, 
the Manichaean leader in the time of Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik. The 

1 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan , ed. Muh. ‘Abd al-Hamid, vol. n (Cairo, 1948), p. 8. 

2 Cf. J. J. Modi, The Kisseh-i-Sanjdn (Bombay, 1917), pp. 8-10. 

3 Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist , ed. G. Fluegel (Leipzig, 1872), p. 334. 
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existence of various sects of Manichaeans indicates the degree of free- 
dom with which they were able openly to proclaim themselves, while it 
would appear that heterodox Muslims in this time were charged with 
being Manichees. 

Followers of Mazdak also, at various intervals, found increased scope 
for action. The Zoroastrians themselves strove harder than the Muslims 
against these heresies, as is shown by the manner in which they rejected 
Bihafarld b. Mahfurudln, who was in reality the apostle of reform in 
Zoroastrianism since he apparently wished to remove from it those 
aspects which struck the Muslims most forcibly and cleanse it of 
accretions and superfluities. It was the Zoroastrian priests themselves 
who supported Abu Muslim and the newly arisen ‘Abbasid regime, 
because both offered them help against heretics. 

Bihafarld appeared in the last days of the Umayyad caliphate, in about 
129/747, at Khwaf in the vicinity of Nishapur, and produced a book in 
Persian. His appearance indicates a tendency towards sectarianism 
among the Magians, but he tried to effect a rapprochement between the 
teachings of Magianism and those of Islam. Although, and to some 
extent at the promptings of the Magian priests, Abu Muslim destroyed 
Bihafarld, his followers, the Bihafaridiyya , continued until the fourth 
century of the Muslim era, the tenth century a.d., to expect his return. 
However, this piece of collusion on Abu Muslim’s part with the Magian 
authorities against the Bihafaridiyya must be accounted part of his 
policy of taking advantage of a variety of anti-Arab forces in mounting 
his campaign against the Umayyads. 


VII. THE MAWALI BETWEEN THE SHi‘A AND THE KHARIJITES 

With the death of ‘Uthman the centre of the caliphate moved from 
Medina to Kufa in Iraq, a city which had been built near to the ancient 
Hira and half of whose inhabitants were non-Arabs. ‘All b. Abi Talib, 
the new caliph, had a considerable following in Iraq both from among 
the Yemeni Arabs and from among non- Arab Muslim elements, those 
who were known as mawall. Under the Umayyads the Arabs and the 
ma walls of Iraq continued to show respect for ‘All’s descendants. In any 
event the internal division which manifested itself during ‘All’s brief 
reign ended in the separation of the two sects the Shfa and the 
Kharijites from the mass of Muslims. Later both acquired a following 
among the Muslims of Iran. Iranians thus entered the lists of the 
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internal political differences of the Arabs. Generally in order to show 
their hatred for the Umayyad regime the Iranians supported the Shi‘a, 
which had the best organized platform against the Umayyads, besides 
being in accord with the Iranians’ own sentiments. From these begin- 
nings of internal conflict among the Arabs themselves, and among 
Muslims in general, the Kufan Arabs, who were generally Yemeni in 
origin, showed a marked predilection for ‘All; they were followed in 
expressing affection for him by the mawali of Kufa. 

Most of the mawali in this instance were humble craftsmen whom 
the Arabs had received into their city in order to have jobs performed 
which the Arabs regarded as shameful. The Arabs saw their function 
as war; any other they regarded as beneath them, the mawali being 
held in contempt for the very skills which made their presence desirable 
and useful. The caliph ‘Ali, unlike ‘Uthman, was sympathetic towards 
the mawali and treated them with respect, to the extent of arousing 
complaints on this score from his compatriots. To the anger of the 
latter, he accorded the mawali equality in all respects with the Arabs, a 
factor which also accounted for the mawali’s attachment to him. Some 
Kufan Arabs regarded ‘Ali as the exponent and support of the ascend- 
ancy of Iraq, while subsequently they took the imamate of his de- 
scendants, Hasan, Husain and Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya as the symbol 
of the greatness and predominance of their city. In the same way 
Husain b. ‘Ali’s marriage and connection with the family of Yazdgard 
or Hurmuzan became one of the principal reasons for Iranians’ in- 
creased regard for ‘Ali’s progeny. Perhaps in their imamate the Iranians 
envisaged the restoration of Iran’s past greatness. 

At the bottom of the Shi‘i reverence for the imam - the Prophet’s 
successor - and the conception that the leadership of the community 
was a divine and extraordinary office, lay the Iranians’ belief that the 
farr-i i^adi, the Divine Power or Aura, should be an essential attribute 
of the exercise of sovereignty. This is not to say that the bases of Shi‘i 
beliefs are in any way derived from Iranian religious tenets; but the 
attraction these beliefs held for Iranians was in large measure due to the 
manner in which they were in harmony with and, as it were, echoed 
older cult conceptions. Nor is it without significance that some of the 
extremer forms of Shfism, such as the Kaisaniyya, Khashabiyya, 
Khattabiyya and Ravandiyya, received their greatest support among the 
Iranian mawali. 

In contrast the Kharijites may be said to have been a “puritan” 
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party in Islam, entertaining extreme democratic views verging on the 
anarchistic; if they really had any specific aim it was the creation of an 
Islamic community in which no one, not even the caliph, should deviate 
from the dictates of the Qur’an. This extremist sect believed that to 
commit any major sin meant, even for the caliph, expulsion from the 
Faith, to be condemned as an unbeliever. 

It happened that since the Kharijites in the issue of the election of the 
caliph were opposed to the view supported by the Umayyads, they 
gained the support of the mawali. With their conceptions of equity and 
egalitarian tendencies, the mawali looked with favour upon this sect. 
They frequently joined them in risings against the Umayyads, so that 
throughout the period of the Umayyad caliphate not only were the 
distant regions of Iran the scene of Kharijite rebellions against the 
caliphate, but also mawali fought side by side with Arabs in these 
insurrections. Whatever difference there may have been between 
different parties of them, the Kharijites were united in the belief that 
an oppressive caliph must be opposed. 1 It was this same point which 
brought the mawali, who were generally labouring under the burden 
of the kharaj and the oppressive manner of its collection, into the ranks 
of the Kharijites, both from the towns and the rural districts. For 
example during the time of c Ali some of the mawali of Ahvaz, dis- 
contented by the amount of kharaj required of them, joined in the fray. 
In the case of the rising of Abu Miryam of the Bani Sa‘d Tamim in 
38/658, when Kufa was threatened, most of his army consisted of 
mawali. In the interregnum which followed the death of Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya (64/683), both Fars and Ahvaz were the scene of Kh arijite 
risings, as well as the vicinity of Ray. The conformity between mawali 
aims and some of the claims of the Kh arijites accounted for such 
joining of forces as was apparent in the rising of ‘Ubaid- Allah b. al- 
Mahuz, one of the Azraqite leaders, when an appreciable number of 
mawali were involved, while there were many also among the sup- 
porters of Qatari b. Fuja’a, another Azraqite chief who managed for a 
time to hold Fars and Kirman. The emergence of differences between 
the mawali and the Arabs, however, did not escape the camps of the 
Kh arijites. While the Arabs took the part of Qatari, the mawali put up 
against him ‘Abd Rabbihi, causing a division which did as much to 
destroy the Azraqites as did the arms of the Umayyad commander 
Yazid b. Muhallab. 

1 Baghdadi. al-Farq bain al-firaq (Cairo, 1948), p. 45. 
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The mawali habit of seeking refuge from Arab oppression in the 
encampments of the Kharijites and joining in their fighting continued 
until the end of Umayyad times. Similarly in the Shf I struggles against 
the Umayyads, the mawali played a part. Although in the rising of 
Hujar b. £ AdI (51/671) and that of Husain b. ‘All at Taff (61/680) the 
complexion was completely Arab, with the insurrection of Mukhtar 
the mawali were with the Shfis ; in Mukhtar’s army, as is well attested, 
were twenty thousand of the Hamra’, the Kufan mawali, all of Iranian 
origin. 1 

Mukhtar’ s pretext for rising against the Umayyads was to exact 
revenge from the slayers of Husain b. £ Ali. At the time, however, even 
the Shfis were doubtful of his sincerity ; it was said that he used support 
of the cause of Husain as a means of attracting to himself the people of 
Kufa, in particular the non- Arab element, for the forwarding of his 
own designs. Nevertheless Mukhtar presented himself to the Shfis as 
the representative and minister of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, who 
was in the Hijaz, and by sending messages to him, persuaded him to 
express secret agreement with his plans, so that he could win the 
adherance of the Kufan Shfis and in their name gain the ascendancy 
over that city. 

Mukhtar exhibited a special skill in gaining the support of the 
mawali, and their numbers in his forces became so great that the 
movement might be accounted a movement against the Arabs of Iraq. 
The Kufan Arabs were disconcerted by his special regard for the 
mawali elements ; the complaint gained ground that in his camp not a 
word of Arabic could be heard. 2 With the support of this non-Arab 
element, Mukhtar was in fact able to rule Kufa for eighteen months, 
taking kharaj from the Sawad, Jazlra and the Jibal. His own bodyguard 
was chosen from among the Hamra’, and its command was also 
entrusted to one of them. Moreover, hitherto the mawall’s arms had 
been limited to a baton and they had participated in battle only on foot 
and had no share in the spoils of war. Mukhtar mounted them and 
provided them with weapons. Not only were they to share booty with 
the Arabs, but he promised that the property of the Arab nobles should 
fall to them also. Mukhtar’ s general, Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar, who said 
that these mawali were the descendants of the knights and marzbans 
of Fars, considered them more suitable for doing battle against the 

1 DInawarl, p. 288. 

2 Tabari, vol. 11, pp. 647, 724; DInawarl, pp. 294-5. 
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Syrians than any other group. The Arabs of Kufa, who also as Shi c is 
to some extent supported Mukhtar, grew angry over this complete 
confidence in the client class; it would seem that his movement 
developed into an anti-Arab movement, not solely one against the 
Umayyads. 

Therefore, gradually support was withdrawn from Mukhtar. The 
Arabs joined Mus‘ab b. Zubair who was in Basra on behalf of his 
brother, the famous claimant of the caliphate, ‘Abd-Allah b. Zubair. 
Thus Mus c ab b. Zubair, who in effect represented the Arab faction, 
overcame Mukhtar, who had become little more than the leader of the 
clients. After taking Kufa, he left the Arabs free to exact their revenge 
from the mawall; it is reported that after defeating Mukhtar, Mus‘ab 
visited such excessive cruelty upon the mawall that he gained the 
soubriquet jasgar, “butcher’’. More than seven thousand of the Kufan 
mawall are said to have perished. 

However, in spite of this heavy death-roll, the important result 
achieved by Mukhtar’ s insurrection was the emergence of the mawall 
in Iraq as a fighting force to be reckoned with. For example, when 
a few years later the tyranny of Yusuf b. £ Umar ThaqafI, who con- 
tinued the repressive policy of Hajjaj in Iraq, compelled Zaid b. c Ali, 
Husain b. ‘All’s grandson, to come out against the Umayyads and 
proclaim himself, again his principal support consisted of mawall. His 
venture failed on account of his own vacillations and the lack of unity 
among his confederates. When he rose, in 122/739, only two hundred 
and eighteen people of all those who had sworn loyalty to him were 
mustered. As might be expected, Zaid suffered defeat and was mur- 
dered. 

Likewise when a short time afterwards, in the year 125/742-3, his 
son, Yahya b. Zaid, rebelled in Khurasan and was defeated in Juzjanan 
by the governor of Khurasan, Nasr b. Sayyar, he too was put to death. 
The death of this father and son, however, though apparently marking 
an Umayyad victory, in fact to some degree redounded to the advantage 
of the ‘Abbasid cause. The deaths of Zaid and Yahya removed rivals 
who might have been able to prepare those unseen forces awaiting the 
‘Abbasid call. After the death of these two, practically all the Shi c i 
partisans in their various groupings came over to the secret propaganda 
of the ‘Abbasids. The latter’s programme even came to include the 
appeal of taking revenge for Zaid and Yahya’s forfeited lives. 

Zaid wanted to gain the caliphate with, as far as possible, the support 
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of the majority of Muslim sects. To this end he even accepted Kharijites 
among his sworn adherents. Contrary to the inclination of most 
Shris he was unwilling to inculpate Abu Bakr and £ Umar and, while 
acknowledging their inferiority to ‘All, he insisted upon recognizing 
the validity of their caliphates. As a result most of the Shi"Is abandoned 
him and this was an important factor in his defeat. "Abd- Allah b. 
Mu‘awiya, the grandson of Ja"far b. Abi Talib, had the same experience, 
to be left, like Zaid, without the support of the Shi"is. The Zaidls, who 
were a group consisting of many different elements, joined ‘Abd- Allah 
b. Mu‘awiya, but his insurrection at Kufa in the month of Muharram 
127/October 744, in spite of a demonstration of great courage on the 
part of the Zaidls in his defence, met with defeat. Following his flight 
from Kufa he was able for a short while to gain power in Isfahan, 
Istakhr, Ahvaz and Kirman, and a party of Kh arijites joined him, but 
he was defeated by "Amir b. Dubara and finally went to Khurasan to 
Abu Muslim. The latter, who had just placed the "Abbasid propaganda 
on the road to victory, took him and put him to death in 129/746-7. 

The time had passed when the "Abbasid cause could tolerate any 
kind of vacillation or difference of opinion of the kind which in the past 
had vitiated all the Shfi movements. In any event, at the end of 
Umayyad times not only were the mawall, as in the days of Mukhtar 
and "Abd al-Malik (65-86/685-705), co-operating with both major 
movements, Kharijite and Shl"i, against the Umayyads, but it would 
also seem that they were becoming affected by the tenets of these 
movements. This was especially true with the Zaidi rising and that of 
‘Abd- Allah b. Mu"awiya; while the Kh arijites in order to raise conten- 
tion against the hated Umayyads sank their differences sufficiently to 
collaborate with some of the Shi"I moderate factions. The Umayyad 
government had learnt to regard the mawall, as it did the Kh arijites 
and the Shi"a, not as subjects, but as disturbers of the peace and its 
unrelenting opponents. 


VIII. THE MAWALl AND ARAB RULE 

When the Islamic invasion of Iran began, Yazdgard III was ruling as 
possessor of the divine glory, blessed and confirmed by God; he saw 
himself as above and as the guardian of the rest of the people. The ruler 
and guardian of Muslim affairs, who was called the Prince of Believers, 
and imam, was simply one among the rest of the Muslims, who, at least 
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in theory, see themselves as brothers and equals. But he was a member 
of the Quraish, who acted as the deputy of the Prophet in overseeing 
the execution of the laws of Islam and in guiding the community. It 
was only on account of his being the deputy of the Prophet of God that 
obedience to him was required, and opposition to him tantamount to 
denial of the Prophet. The early caliphs sat in the simplest garb among 
their people and took with them the simplest of fare. When Hurmuzan 
the governor of Khuzistan was captured and taken to Medina, he was 
amazed at the simplicity of the caliph, who lacked both chamberlains 
and guards. 

The Umayyads, having regard to the extraordinary way in which the 
realms of Islam had expanded and to the variety of elements which now 
composed the Muslim community, became aware that religion alone 
was not sufficient as a base for a great empire; some kind of national 
feeling was also required. They placed the caliphate on a new kind of 
footing, changing it into a government - an Arab government - which 
depended upon the protection of the Arab tribes. Naturally in this 
government new aims and institutions appeared, while the pristine 
simplicity and strong complexion of theocracy characteristic of the 
times of the first four caliphs disappeared. In opposition to these new 
aims and government structures parties arose such as the Shi‘a and the 
Kharijites, totally ready to disown the bases of this new government. 
For example, the sects of the Shf a, with the exception of the Zaidis, 
refused to recognize an elective caliphate, and maintained that the right 
to be caliph rested exclusively in ‘Ali and his descendants. On the other 
hand the Kh arijites denied the necessity for the imam’s being of the 
Quraish, and in some instances, the necessity for there being an imam 
at all. 

Nevertheless Mu'awiya made the caliphate like kingship, hereditary 
in his own family, and gradually by the introduction of various cere- 
monies and types of etiquette, transformed it into something much 
more resembling an Arab monarchy, its raison d'etre the defence of the 
Arab tribes. Accordingly, as long as the unity of the tribes survived, so 
did their government. It was only when ancient tribal factions re- 
appeared, the Qaisls and Kalbis, the Mudaris and Yemenis, that their 
government began to decline. Until then the Umayyads were able to 
rely upon these tribes to withstand the serious threats being posed 
against them by the Shi c is and Kharijites. The Arab tribes whose chiefs 
Mu'awiya had attracted, accepted and lent strength to this new policy. 
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The Arab conquerors, who in the time of c Umar had seized from the 
Iranians the fertile Sawad, were gradually emerging as an elite ruling 
group which in its heart had no desire to be considered on the same 
level with mawall - the Iranians and Nabataeans of Iraq, whose lands 
had been conquered and whom, though they did accept Islam, the 
conquerors still regarded as only freed captives and bondsmen. Some 
of these mawall were in fact the descendants of captives who during the 
conquest had fallen into the Arabs’ hands and then, on becoming 
Muslim, gained their freedom. Others were people whose cities had 
surrendered to the Muslims without resistance, and who had accepted 
Islam and attached themselves voluntarily to the Arabs for their 
protection, thus willingly taking on the status of clients of the Arabs. 
The Arabs looked upon both sorts of mawall as aliens and, regardless 
of what class they had belonged to, treated them with scorn and con- 
tempt. They led them into battle on foot. They deprived them of a 
share of the booty. They would not walk on the same side of the street 
with them, nor sit at the same repast. In nearly every place separate 
encampments and mosques were constructed for their use. Marriage 
between them and the Arabs was considered a social crime. The 
Umayyad caliphs and their governors generally regarded the mawall 
with suspicion and aversion. Mu‘awiya, alarmed at the large number 
of them he found in Iraq, went so far as to contemplate putting many 
of them to death and exiling others. He did at least send some of them 
to the Syrian coast and Antioch, apparently as a foresighted move to 
obviate troubles to come . 1 

Although the conduct of Ziyad and his son, ‘Ubaid- Allah - governors 
of Iraq - towards the mawall was not unmixed with mildness, the 
prevalence of the Arab power there continued to be regarded by these 
people with disfavour. Thus it was that unceasingly among them men 
appeared who, in spite of those who supported the Umayyad caliphate, 
united with the Umayyads’ enemies. When ‘Abd-Allah b. Zubair 
revolted they joined him, but when they found him not to be favourable 
to non- Arab elements they deserted him. What principally caused the 
rivalry and enmity which gradually came into existence between the 
Arabs and the mawall was that for the governors of Iraq hostility 
against non- Arabs became obligatory as a form of regular observance, 
a harsh manifestation of the Arabs’ right of patronage. Thus Mukhtar 
Thaqafi became the victim of the Arabs’ wrath and hatred when, in 
1 Ibn ‘Abd al-Rabbihi, al-lqd, al-farld , vol. n (Cairo, 1302/1885), p. 91. 
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pursuance of his own plans, he deemed it expedient to support the 
mawali, giving them their share in the common distribution of booty, 
a gesture which brought him down in defeat. 

The governorship of Hajjaj was particularly characterized by pro- 
found suspicion of the mawali, who were, not unnaturally, always in 
league with his opponents. To prevent this, Hajjaj encouraged and 
compelled them to participate in wars against the Kharijites or in the 
jihad on the frontiers of Sind, Kabul and Transoxiana; such expeditions 
were in his eyes the best medicine for the trouble-makers who according 
to him were prevalent in Iraq. They, on the other hand, did not show 
much enthusiasm for these distant wars. They preferred remaining in 
Iraq and since there they were subject to Hajjaj’s strict surveillance and 
oppression, they were seldom missing in any movement aimed at his 
discomfiture. For example, in the rising of Ibn Ash‘ath, the mawali 
played a considerable role. Hajjaj b. Yusuf made this ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Muhammad b. Ash‘ath, who was a relative of his, the ‘amil of Slstan, 
sending him thither with an army composed of Arab and mawali 
elements to reduce the king of Kabul. Since Ash c ath saw no likelihood 
at that time of success in those regions, he wrote and told Hajjaj of his 
intention to return. Hajjaj wrote back angrily and did not spare his 
reproaches, to which the Arab responded by rebelling against Hajjaj. 
On his return to Iraq, Ash‘ath was joined by more mawali; besides the 
Kharijites, always ready to fight the Umayyad regime, Shfls attached 
themselves to him, as did Murji’Is, whose normal avoidance of taking 
sides gave the Umayyads an advantage. In these three different sectarian 
groups were mawali and, since Hajjaj had no alternative before such a 
concourse but to seek help from Syria, in effect Ibn Ash‘ath’s motley 
rising developed into a rising of Iraq against Syria. Ibn Ash c ath ? s defeat 
fell heavily upon the mawali elements, Hajjaj’s ruthless pursuit of 
whom and the punishments he meted out to them calling forth protests 
from the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, who wrote and rebuked him. 

So outstanding was the persistence of the mawali in the Ibn AslTath 
insurrection that the courage of one of their leaders, named Flruz, gave 
Hajjaj special cause for concern. It is said that he offered ten thousand 
dirhams reward to anybody who brought FIruz’s head. Flruz retorted 
by offering a hundred thousand in return for Hajjaj’s head . 1 After the 
defeat of the rebellion, Flruz escaped to Kh urasan, where he was 
captured by Ibn Muhallab. He was sent to Hajjaj, and tortured to death. 

1 Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab al-ma'drif (Cairo, 1960), p. 337. 
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Apart from Hajjaj other Umayyad governors, civil and military, in 
both Iraq and Khurasan treated the mawall with the same harshness 
and contempt as other Arabs displayed towards them. This treatment 
by the authorities continued in spite of the fact that the oppression 
which had been a feature of the reign of ‘ Abd al-Malik was somewhat 
relaxed under Sulaiman his son, under ‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and 
even Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik. In Khurasan and Iraq the Arabs’ 
attitude towards the mawall was not based on any assumption of equality 
or justice. Probably the sources exaggerate, but nonetheless there is 
plenty of evidence of Arab contempt for the non-Arab Muslim, not 
least in the scorn poured on them over their genealogies, so that there 
is every reason to consider this assumption of superiority on the Arabs’ 
part a main cause of the mawali’s dissatisfaction against them. This was 
aggravated by the fact that the Umayyad governors exerted their 
oppression in lands which had belonged to the ancestors of the mawall. 
In this respect the case of Khurasan differs from that of western Iraq. 

For Mu‘awiya the conquered territories were the means for sweeten- 
ing potential foes and attracting the allegiance of friends. When Sa‘id 
b. ‘Uthman complained of Yazid being made the caliph’s heir, he was 
given Khurasan as a douceur. Sa‘Id fully appreciated the succulent sop 
brought to him and in a couplet which he composed remarked that if 
his father, the caliph ‘Uthman, had been alive, he would not have 
awarded him with more than Mu‘awiya had . 1 The Umayyads saw the 
granting of governorships in the eastern provinces as a means of 
rewarding services, and provided that gifts and tribute regularly 
reached the caliph, these governors were, contrary to the practice under 
the first caliphs, subject to no supervision. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, 
inviting the Iraqi chiefs to aid him in his war with Mus‘ab b. Zubair, 
promised them governorships, while they in most instances entered 
into a contract with him for them. For example, forty of them, each one 
separately, at one time requested of him the governorship of Isfahan; 
‘Abd al-Malik asked in astonishment, “Goodness, what is this 

Isfahan?”. 

• 

One of the Arabs of the desert appointed by Hajjaj to collect the 
kharaj at Isfahan summoned a number of people who had failed to 
render the tax at the appointed time and cut their heads off, to intimidate 
others into prompt payment . 2 Influential governors from time to time 

1 (Pseudo) Ibn Qutaiba, al-lmdma W l-siydsa, vol. i (Cairo, 1957 ), p. 192. 

2 Mas‘udi, vol. v, pp. $90-3. 
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deposited the taxes to their own account, sending nothing to Damascus. 
Maslama b. ‘Abd al-Malik, who was later governor of Iraq and Khur- 
asan on behalf of his brother Yazid, sent nothing out of the kharaj of 
his governorship to the caliph. 1 Sulaiman b. ‘Abd al-Malik, who 
preceded his brother Yazid in the caliphate, appointed Yazid b. Muhal- 
lab to Khurasan, but Sulaiman’s successor, c Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Az!z, 
was forced to imprison Yazid to extract the dues of the Bait al-mal , the 
Muslim community’s treasury, from him. 2 

In those distant provinces the caliphs’ officials lent themselves to 
every form of oppression of subjects, especially as in many cases their 
office had been acquired by the offering of presents and payment of 
bribes. The caliph Hisham (105-25/724-43) gave Junaid b. c Abd al- 
Rahman al-Murri Khurasan in return for a costly and much appreciated 
jewelled necklace he had given the caliph’s wife, and a similar one 
presented to Hisham himself. 3 Walid b. Yazid (125-6/743-4) granted 
Kh urasan with Nasr b. Sayyar and all its revenue, in return for a sum of 
money, to Yusuf b. ‘Umar, the governor of Iraq; however, before 
either Kh urasan or Nasr b. Sayyar could fall into the hands of this cruel 
purchaser, Walid was killed and the evil passed. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the harsh treatment of the mawall 
in the matter of taxation by Umayyad governors who tended to make 
no distinction between Muslim converts and the dhimmls. Conduct in 
such marked contrast to the manner in which the Arabs under the first 
four caliphs acted caused increasing dissatisfaction. Indeed, during the 
century that had elapsed since the conquest of the Jibal and Khurasan, 
the Umayyads had changed the Islamic theocracy into something that 
could only be described as an Arab government, and the enthusiasm 
and idealism of Islam had been so much weakened that a rising of a 
group of discontented people in Khurasan under the title of protecting 
the Faith and the Family of the Prophet was sufficient to overthrow the 
Arab government. 


IX. JIZYA AND KHARAJ 

The dihqans, or landed aristocracy, of Sasanian times remained under 
the new Islamic dispensation as the government’s representatives in 
rural areas. Their main task was collection of the kharaj from the 

1 Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi y l-tcfrlkh . vol. iv (Cairo, 1957), p. 181. 

2 Ibid., p. 157. 

3 Ibid., p. 206; Tabari, vol. hi, p. 1527. 
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cultivators and its transference to the central treasury of the Muslim 
community. The kharaj on land was of course levied from the agrarian 
classes, and it was the duty of the dihqan to apportion what was due 
among the peasants who had to pay it. Thus, as in Sasanian times, under 
the Muslim government the cultivator continued bound to work the 
land and render taxes to the government. 

In Iraq at first the principal aim of the Muslims was to gain booty 
and at the same time make the Christian Arab tribes of the Sawad 
Muslim. The chief purpose was then not to overthrow the Iranian 
regime. At the time of Hira’s fall, when a party of Arabs came out of 
the city for negotiations, Khalid made three proposals to them - 
acceptance of Islam; payment of the poll-tax, the jizya; or war. The 
people of Hira elected to pay the jizya. According to the sources, out of 
the total population about six thousand were capable of paying the 
poll-tax. On this basis the sum required was estimated as sixty thousand 
dirhams. Its collection was entrusted to persons selected by the citizens 
themselves. Khalid left the “ People of the Book” free to continue the 
practice of their religion. In their turn these promised to forbear from 
any hostile act and from giving aid to the Iranians. In sundry other 
cities of Iraq similar arrangements were made between the Muslims and 
the local population. If, however, an invested town could only be taken 
by war, its people were put to the sword or made slaves. 

Once an administrative centre, Kufa, had been established in Iraq, 
the next problem was the division of lands and administration of the 
tax regime, the kh araj. The conquering Arabs expected to divide the 
land among themselves, exploiting the peasantry of Iraq for their own 
benefit, as had been the custom under the Sasanians. The caliph, ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, however, abandoned these ideas in the interests of 
prudence and out of military and religious considerations. For the 
Faith had to be defended, if not spread. If its warriors were to settle on 
the lands distributed amongst them in the Sawad, the conquests would 
be halted, and manpower for Muslim garrisons on the frontiers, against 
the risings or invasions of enemies, would be short. Distribution of 
fiefs among the conquerors, moreover, would prevent the regular 
receipt by the central treasury of fluid assets. Accordingly, ‘Umar took 
counsel with the notables among the Prophet’s former companions at 
Medina and left the Sawad lands as before, in the hands of the dihqans, 
and those formerly in control of them, the condition being that they 
paid kharaj as before on their lands, and jizya on their own heads. The 
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dihqans had been responsible for tax collection under the Sasanians; 
the caliph instituted the same procedure. Surveyors were sent to Iraq 
to make a cadastral survey. At first the kharaj was restricted to grain- 
producing lands or to those producing dates, grapes, olives and alfalfa. 
Since other products implied exemption from the tax, the cultivators 
tried to sow crops not subject to the kharaj. In consequence, part of the 
Sawad escaped taxation, until in 22/643-4 the governor of Kufa, 
Mu gh aira b. Shu‘ba, drew the caliph’s attention to the fact and fresh 
regulations were promulgated. Thereafter, not only were other crops 
subject to tax, but also lands not under cultivation were assessed. 
Though these lands remained under the control of the dihqans, since 
they were made mortmain or waqf y in trust on behalf of the Muslim 
community by what was a species of entail, the dihqans had no way by 
which to get them exempted from the kharaj. Such exemption could 
not be gained by selling the lands to Muslims, nor by the dihqans’ 
turning Muslim. 

Besides the lands left under the dihqans’ control, there were estates 
which had belonged to the former imperial house or to soldiers slain 
or missing in the wars. These also were left to their former cultivators, 
but became in effect the khalisa or, so to speak “ crown lands ” pertaining 
to the caliphs, who held them as sawafi , i.e. the part of the booty which 
went directly to the imam as distinct from what was divided among the 
soldiers. They sometimes distributed them as they wished in the form 
of iqta’ fiefs. 

From the dhimmls, besides kharaj, which only applied to those 
holding land, was also taken the jizya, a capitation tax not limited to 
land ownership but applicable in accordance with their capacity, and 
so long as they remained non-Muslim, to artisans and craftsmen and all 
the inhabitants of the cities. This gasgt or jizya, capitation tax, had also 
been levied in Sasanian times on the masses, but the nobles, clergy, 
dihqans and dabiran (the scribes or civil servants) had been exempt 
from it. Thus it was a tax which had come to denote a low position in 
the orders of society. In Islam this levy was in accordance with the 
direction of the Qur’an and becoming Muslim meant, in theory at least, 
its cessation. Kharaj, on the other hand, being a land tax was not 
affected by acceptance of Islam. Thus though the Muslims took over 
the Sasanian tax system in Iraq as it stood, from the beginning they 
recognized a difference between jizya and kharaj. 

The collection of revenue and disbursements out of it depended on 
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the creation of a divan, a treasury office, and this began in Iraq in the 
time of Mughaira b. Shu‘ba under the direction of an Iranian named 
Pin or Piruz(?). After him, his son, Zadan Farrukh was for a time in 
charge of it. After a short while, the second caliph, ‘Umar, expanded 
this divan of Iraq, creating an establishment in which the entire income 
and expenditure of the Islamic realms were registered along with all 
those who were entitled to stipends or a share of the booty. Reforms 
had to be carried out in the operations of the divan in the time of 
Mu‘awiya, when Ziyad b. Abihi was governor in Iraq. Another 
problem that arose was the gradual Islamization of the dhimmis and 
likewise the unavoidable changes and transferences which occurred in 
lands and their ownership, with steps taken by recent converts among 
the mawali to leave their lands and escape the kharaj by going to the 
cities - all these matters were a source of concern to the caliphs and 
their revenue officers. 

Hajjaj b. Yusuf, the harsh governor of Iraq, returned to their villages 
by force those mawali who fled their lands, and in addition he used to 
extract from them the jizya, illegally, of course, since according to 
Islamic law they were exempt from this on conversion. The cultivation 
and industry of Iraq at this time were principally in mawali hands. The 
divan, with its significance as the central and most sensitive organ of 
government, was also in mawali hands. Up to the time of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
the accounts were still written entirely in Persian notation. Hajjaj, who 
was not happy about the mawali predominance and prevalence of the 
Persian language in the divan, took measures to have its language 
changed to Arabic, thereby making the supervision of the affairs of 
non-Arabs by Arabs more extended. The person who accomplished 
this for Hajjaj was himself an Iranian, one of the clients of the Bani 
Tamim named Salih b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, a Sistani. He worked in the 
divan with Zadan Farrukh b. Piruz. When the latter was killed in the 
course of the insurrection of Ibn Ash‘ath, Hajjaj ordered Salih to effect 
the change into Arabic, in spite of the fact that Zadan’s son, Mardan- 
shah, endeavoured to obstruct the innovation. 

At the same time, following differences with Byzantium, ‘Abd 
al-Malik the caliph established a mint in Damascus to produce coins 
with Arabic inscriptions, and Hajjaj also struck new coinage to replace 
the old. Until this time the currency of Iraq and Iran had been of the 
ancient pattern. In spite of the change from Persian to Arabic notation 
in the divan and the new coinage, contrary to what Mardanshah had 
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foreseen, the Persian vernacular did not disappear, while the governors 
who succeeded Hajjaj, though themselves Arabs, were forced increas- 
ingly to take advantage of the presence of mawall in the divan. 

In Khurasan, however, another kind of difficulty arose in connection 
with the kharaj. The local aristocracy and marzbans of this region gave 
up hope of a restoration of the Sasanians after the fall of Ctesiphon and 
the final Arab victory, and most of them peacefully submitted to the 
Arabs. This submission, however, was accompanied by acceptance of 
an arrangement whereby they were to pay a fixed sum annually to the 
Arab conquerors. It was by making this kind of peace, whereby a fixed 
sum should be paid and should not be subject to any arbitrary changes, 
that the cities of Tabasain, Kuhistan, Nishapur, Nasa, Abivard, Tus, 
Herat and Marv fell to the Arabs, each making its treaty separately. 
Unlike Iraq, where the Muslims had the lands and their extent and 
taxable value registered in the divan and where their officials could 
interfere directly in the affairs of revenue collection, in Kh urasan this 
was left to the local kadkhudas or overseers, who accomplished it in 
collaboration with the local religious officials. The revenue collection 
was carried out according to former practices or in whatever way 
suited the men responsible for doing it. Of what accrued, only the 
amount stipulated in the treaties made at the time of the conquest was 
paid to the Arabs. A portion of what the officials collected was under 
the heading of jizya and the rest from the land, while the sum which 
the people of a city paid as a whole to the Arabs was fixed and was more 
or less based on an estimate of the total of both these components. As 
elsewhere, becoming Muslim, if one were one of the People of the 
Book, entailed a diminution of the tax obligation, at least in so far as 
the jizya was concerned. Although several of the governors in Khurasan 
strongly urged that these converts to Islam, in accordance with Qur’anic 
precept, be exempt from the poll-tax, those responsible for revenue 
collection often failed to carry out these injunctions. If they seemed to 
implement them, they generally found some pretext for manipulating 
the taxes under one heading or another in such a way that the loss of 
the jizya was made up and the global sum rendered remained the same 
as before. Since the tax gatherers were, as has been shown, working in 
conjunction with officials of the former religions, when they saw one 
of their own faith turning to Islam or accepting it, not only did they 
not excuse him taxes, from which in theory he thus became exempt, but, 
since his conversion was to their disadvantage, they were venal enough 
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to find means to increase the burden of his tax over that paid by those 
who had retained their former religious allegiance. Bahram Sis, who 
in the last days of the Umayyads was in charge of collecting kharaj from 
the Zoroastrians of Khurasan, used this device as did others. Thus at 
that time nearly thirty thousand new converts still paid the jizya, while 
eighty thousand dhimmis were in effect exempted from taxation. The 
last Umayyad governor in Khurasan, Nasr b. Sayyar, tried to correct 
this situation in favour of the Muslims and with some regard for the 
teaching of the Qur’an, and he even proposed to have land taxes re- 
assessed and allocated anew. His attempted reforms, however, began 
too late to silence the numerous discontented whose patience had been 
exhausted by years of the injustice of Arab intendants and their Iranian 
tax gatherers. Moreover his reforms seriously vexed the dhimmis, upon 
whom the tax burden fell heaviest. Finally, internal differences among 
the Arabs gave this last but worthy Umayyad governor no opportunity 
to continue his ameliorative efforts ; it was in the midst of his various 
difficulties that the secret " Abbasid propaganda burst into the open and 
began to bear fruit. 


X. THE "ABBASID PROPAGANDA 

There was little possibility of open ShI"I propaganda making any head- 
way in Iraq because of Umayyad power, but also there were a number 
of different Shi"! sects at work, in opposition to each other. From this 
time began the ShFl interest in having recourse to kitman and taqiyya , 
valid dissimulation, to prevent discord and obviate personal persecu- 
tion, in readiness for the time when the right torn from the House of 
Muhammad, the caliphate, might be restored and with the advent of 
the true imam. To this end, secret underground propaganda began. 
According to the sources, the secret propaganda was initiated by 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya, "All b. Abl Talib’s son (not by Fatima, 
the Prophet’s daughter, but by a wife from the Banff Hanlfa), although 
it seems more likely that the foundations for it were laid right from the 
time when Imam Hasan came to terms with the Umayyads. After the 
murder of Husain in the battle of Taff, the majority of the Shi"a 
gathered round Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. His fabled physical 
strength gave them hope of progress in realizing their cause. 

With the rising of "Abd- Allah b. Zubair, however, who in a sense 
was his rival and opponent, this opportunity was not granted, and 
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Muhammad himself, despite the high expectations the Shfis enter- 
tained of him, refrained from any sort of violence, giving Mukhtar, 
whose proclamations and incitement to action were in Ibn al-Hana- 
fiyya’s name, only the most ambiguous verbal support. 

His son, ‘Abd-Allah b. Muhammad, known as Abu Hashim, con- 
tinued his father’s secret propaganda but in the presence of the Umay- 
yad officials’ suspicion and close observation of Shfi movements, 
found no opportunity to stage a rising. Nevertheless his father’s 
followers, who in his father and him saw the Mahdi of the House of 
Muhammad, the Promised Deliverer of Islam, continued secretly to be 
in communication with him. Among them the Kaisaniyya - after the 
episode of Mukhtar, who had claimed to be about to realize their plans 
- secretly retained contact with the son of their imam. They believed 
him still to be alive but in a state of occulta tion. 

In this way the Shfi cause found response among both the Arabs and 
the non-Arabs of Iraq, for the latter were disaffected by the oppression 
of non-Arabs on the part of the Umayyad governors; and the former 
by the Umayyads’ having transferred the caliphate from Kufa to Dam- 
ascus. Since Mukhtar’s policy, however, had gradually lost him the 
support of the Kufan Arabs because of their dislike of the mawall, little 
by little the real supporters of Shfism became almost exclusively the 
mawall. This meant that in the course of time Shfism became to some 
extent penetrated by the ideas and practices which had belonged to 
these people’s traditions. 

The hope for the advent of the imam , a secretly nurtured millennial 
anticipation, and the need for practising kitman gradually developed 
Shfism into an underground faction or party. This going into conceal- 
ment of itself became a cause for the emergence of different movements, 
in conflict with each other, under various Shfi leaders ; but in this state 
of affairs Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya and his son, Abu Hashim, had 
the advantage of long experience in the conducting of secret propa- 
ganda. They were able to gain the greatest degree of influence and 
prestige among the Shfis, while Abu Hashim, after his father’s death 
in about 81/701 (an episode which seems, as clearly indicated, to have 
been kept hidden from some of his followers), organized the Shfi 
mission on regular lines. 

On the death of Abu Hashim, which occurred in Syria after a meeting 
with Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, the Umayyad caliph, in 98/716-17, 
several different groups of Shfis appeared, each claiming that Abu 
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Hashim had assigned the task of leadership to their particular imam. For 
example, the Bayaniyya, followers of Bayan b. Samian Tamimi, claimed 
that Abu Hashim had conferred the imamate after himself on Bayan. 
Likewise a group of the followers of ‘Abd- Allah b. Mu‘awiya - the 
Harithiyya - chose him and designated him the heir of Abu Hashim . 1 
The Ravandiyya pretended that when he was dying Abu Hashim had 
transferred the leadership of the ShI‘Is to one of the house of his 
paternal uncles - Muhammad b. ‘All, the grandson of ‘Abd- Allah b. 
‘Abbas. 

This Muhammad b. ‘AH, whose ancestry went back to ‘Abbas, the 
Prophet’s uncle, hence the name “‘Abbasid” for his descendants, 
continued the secret propaganda with great caution after Abu Hashim’ s 
death. Two years afterwards he sent agents to Kufa and Khurasan. At 
this time, since the affairs of other propagandists had fallen on evil days 
because of their carelessness, those of the Ravandiyya, who exercised 
the utmost caution and secrecy, prospered. It was thus that the secret 
propaganda, whose aim was the restoration of the usurped caliphate 
to the Prophet’s family, became in its direction and control transferred 
from the descendants of ‘All to those of ‘Abbas. 

Both out of fear of being discovered, in which event it is probable 
the ‘Abbasid Imam’s life would have been endangered, and also because 
the majority of the Shfis still persisted in their loyalty to ‘All’s family, 
the ‘Abbasid Imam instructed his missionaries not to mention in their 
propaganda the name of any specific imam. They were to proclaim a 
general propaganda, referring ambiguously to the one from the Family 
of the Prophet whose imamate would be acceptable to all. The basis of 
the propaganda was the necessity to rise against the Umayyads and 
absolute secrecy and obedience to the propagandist or cell-organizer 
with whom the neophyte was in contact. Besides Kufa, the chief centre 
for Shf I propaganda in Iraq, the ‘Abbasid Imam paid special attention 
to Khurasan. This was because in his eyes the people of Kufa were still 
in their hearts supporters of the ‘Alids ; those of Basra, of the ‘Uthman- 
iyya; those of the Jazira, of the Kharijites; and those of Syria, of the 
Marwanids. The Khurasanls on the other hand were recognized by 
him as people whose minds were as yet free from any ulterior designs 
and might incline to his propaganda very rapidly. Khurasan seemed 
ripe, and was moreover far from the formidable watchfulness of the 

1 Baghdadi, op. tit. p. 135; al-Nauba kb ti. Firaq al-shVa . ed. H. Ritter (Istanbul, 1931), 
pp. 30, 69. 
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Umayyad officials in Iraq. From the outset he sent people to its various 
centres. 

The chief centre of the propaganda was Humaima in Syria, where 
the ‘Abbasid Imam or leader himself resided, and which was situated 
on the pilgrimage route, so that his missionaries could resort to him for 
instructions, or to give him gifts, in the guise of pilgrims or merchants. 
In Khurasan the Umayyad officials watched these comings and goings 
with the utmost rigour ; their suspicious movements made the mission- 
aries repeatedly the object of pursuit in Iraq, Syria and particularly 
Khurasan. Nevertheless Khurasan was for a number of years the scene 
of the dissemination of this propaganda. 

The essence of the propaganda was exploitation of stories of the 
Umayyad’ s abandoning Islam, and exciting the people into support for 
the Prophet’s family by raising hope of the advent of the promised 
Mahdi, who would come to inaugurate justice in a world woefully filled 
with oppression - Umayyad oppression. It was this very expectation of 
the advent of the promised Mahdi or Deliverer that caused a group of 
Arabs and mawali in Khurasan to gather about a person of the Bam 
Tamim Arabs, named Harith b. Suraij. He had appeared in Tukharistan 
claiming the caliphate; he also displayed the Black Standard as a sign 
of the good tidings of the Mahdi’s appearance. Nasr b. Sayyar was able 
in the end to defeat him in the vicinity of Marv, and he was put to death, 
in 128/745. 

The persistence of feuds between the Arabs, the Qahtani and ‘Adnani, 
in Khurasan gave the ‘Abbasid Imam, who closely observed develop- 
ments in that region, a particularly valuable opportunity to add to his 
other adherents by attracting discontented and restless Arab elements. 
Finally, when he had found a sufficient numbei of good and faithful 
leaders, he selected from them some special chiefs or nuqaba , twelve in 
number, of whom four were mawali and the rest Arabs. These nuqaba 
for an extended period secretly spread the propaganda in Khurasan, as- 
siduously preaching against the Umayyads in spite of the unremitting 
policing and suspicion of their governors. Similarly in Iraq Maisara 
‘Abdi and his comrades also carried on the work. Not long afterwards 
Maisara was able to attract the allegiance to the movement of Bukair 
b. Mahan, who contributed to it all the wealth he had accumulated in 
trade with India. After Maisara’s death in 105/723-4 leadership of the 
secret propaganda was transferred to Bukair. He despatched a number 
of agents to Khurasan, of whom all except one were seized and executed 
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by the governor, Asad b. c Abd- Allah (107/725-6). A few years later 
another group went to Khurasan with ‘Ammar b. Yazid who later 
called himself Khidash (118/736). Khidash to some extent succeeded 
in spreading the propaganda, but when he was charged in Marv with 
being of the Khurramiyya sect Asad b. e Abd- Allah arrested him and 
had him put to death under torture. The ‘Abbasid Imam had no 
alternative but to send Bukair to Khurasan (120/738), to demonstrate 
to the Shfl leaders his dissatisfaction with Khidash and his views. 

On his return to Kufa, Bukair became the object of the governor of 
Kufa’s suspicion and in 1 24/741 he was cast into prison. There he 
became acquainted with Tsa b. Ma‘qil Tjli and, since he had Shi c i 
leanings, was able to gain his adherence; and, more important, at the 
same time he gained the allegiance of a young maula named Abu 
Muslim, apparently of Iranian origin, although he was attached to the 
Tjli family. Bukair, who was later released, went to Khurasan once 
more, in 126/743-4. This time he went to inform the Shfl nuqaba of 
the death of Muhammad b. ‘All and administer to them the oath to his 
son, Ibrahim b. Muhammad. After Bukair’s death in 127/744, which 
occurred on his return from this journey, according to his will the 
continuation of his work was to go to one of the mawali of Kufa, Abu 
Salama, who later in the caliphate of Saffah was known as the vizier of 
the House of Muhammad. Besides Bukair and Abu Salama, who 
were responsible for the direction and dissemination of the ‘Abbasid 
propaganda in Iraq, many others were also active in Khurasan. Of 
this group, Sulaiman b. Kathlr acquired special influence; he became 
the object of the utmost respect from the Shfis of Kh urasan, and the 
repository of great confidence from the ‘Abbasid Imam. 


XI. ABU MUSLIM AND THE MEN OF THE BLACK RAIMENT 

In the end the ‘Abbasid propaganda in Kh urasan was declared openly 
by Abu Muslim, who seems to have joined Muhammad b. ‘All towards 
the end of the latter’s life, and to have been sent by his successor, the 
Imam Ibrahim, to Khurasan in 128/745 with fresh instructions and a 
special commission. The arrival of this young missionary, who lacked 
either an Arab pedigree or an outstanding past, was not received with 
enthusiasm by the Shfl leaders, Sulaiman b. Kathlr for example, in 
Kh urasan, and it was only through the Imam’s renewed instructions 
and endorsement of his credentials, when he met the leaders at the 
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season of the Pilgrimage, that Abu Muslim gained the acceptance and 
recognition he required to carry out his dangerous mission. This was 
to lay the preliminaries for publishing a propaganda the foundations 
of which had been prepared for twenty years in secret, and which the 
conflicts among the Umayyads and the Arabs in Khurasan gave en- 
couragement to think might now be revealed. Ibrahim had instructed 
Abu Muslim to take advantage of the conflict among the Khurasan! 
Arabs, keeping the tribe of Nizarls as enemies, while so far as possible 
attracting the Yemenis and being wary of the Rabl £ a. He was also to 
put to death everyone who aroused his suspicion; and, if it were 
necessary, nobody who spoke the Arabic tongue need be left alive in 
Khurasan. However he was to take, and heed, the counsel of Sulaiman 
b. Kathlr. 

Regarding Abu Muslim, it seems that from the period of his own 
lifetime he has been somewhat of a mystery; his name and origins have 
been the occasion of contention among different sects, and from very 
early times different accounts have described him as an Arab, Turk, 
Kurd or Persian. Some have associated him with the ‘Abbasids through 
the dubious line of Sallt b. ‘Abd- Allah. Some have gone so far as to 
make him a descendant of "All, while other legends have made him 
Iranian as the descendant of Buzurgmihr. His official name, which 
appears on a coin, was "Abd al-Rahman b. Muslim, though some have 
averred that this was the name given him by the Imam Ibrahim, his 
original name being something else, Ibrahim b. "Uthman, while an 
Iranian name has also been applied to him, Bihzadan the son of Vindad- 
Hurmuzd. 1 It is most likely that he was one of the mawall and in all 
probability an Iranian. 

For a time he continued the propaganda in Khurasan in secret until 
the imam ordered the publication of it. Abu Muslim made the propa- 
ganda public in the house of Sulaiman b. Kathlr, in the village of 
Safldhanj near Marv in Ramadan 129/May-June 747. Abu Muslim with 
Sulaiman b. Kathlr and other associates donned black clothes, either 
as a sign of mourning for those of the Prophet’s family who had been 
slain, or to signify the raising of the Prophet’s banner, which was 
black, against the Umayyads. In the course of one night the residents 
of sixty neighbouring villages came and joined him, all donning black 
and referring to their wooden clubs as infidel-fellers, their asses as 
Marwan, a satirical reference to the title of Marwan - him dr - the ass. 

1 Ibn al-Athlr, op. cit vol. iv, p. 295. 
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Most of them - people described by one western historian as “ black 
devils ” 1 - were peasant cultivators, artisans and other classes of the 
mawali, whom the Arabs sarcastically called the saddler’s whelps, in 
allusion to Abu Muslim’s reputed former occupation as a saddle- 
maker. 

Nasr b. Sayyar, the Umayyad governor, sent a party to suppress 
them, but his army was defeated; Abu Muslim’s affairs took a turn for 
the better. Safidhanj no longer provided sufficient room for his 
followers and he moved to the larger village of Makhwan, where he 
prepared for a new encounter with Nasr b. Sayyar, while one by one 
the cities of Khurasan began to fall to him. The governor, meanwhile, 
was preoccupied with the difficulties arising from the Arabs’ internecine 
conflicts, those between the Yemenis and Nizaris, to which there 
seemed to be no end. The episode of Harith b. Suraij had just been 
settled when Nasr was confronted with the opposition of an Arab 
named Judai‘ b. c Ali al-Kirmani, a chief of the Ban! Azd, whose con- 
tentiousness in fact once more represented a renewal of war between 
the Nizaris and the Yemenis. Before Abu Muslim could attract and 
unite Kirmani to himself, Nasr succeeded in killing Kirmani, but his 
son, ‘All b. Judai c , joined Abu Muslim. Thus the latter was able to 
prevent Nasr b. Sayyar from uniting the Arabs of Khurasan against 
him, while the governor, on account of Umayyad difficulties in those 
provinces, could not hope for help from Syria and Iraq. It can be said 
that confronted by the combination of Abu Muslim and Kirmani’s son, 
Nasr b. Sayyar fell into a trap, so that he lost the seat of his government, 
Marv, and was forced into flight. 

After consolidating his position in the northeast, Abu Muslim sent 
Qahtaba b. Shabib Ta’I after Nasr, who had fled to Nishapur where 
others of Abu Muslim’s opponents had gathered round him. Moreover, 
his son, Tamlm b. Nasr, had taken up a position in Tus, where he was 
ready for battle against Abu Muslim. After a bloody engagement, 
Qahtaba was able to wrest Tus from him, on his way to Nishapur. 
Tamim was slain and the Men in Black gained great booty. When 
Qahtaba invested Nishapur, Nasr with his companions escaped to 
Qumis. 

In Gurgan Qahtaba met an army which the governor of Iraq had 
sent against Abu Muslim. It was here that, in order to encourage the 
Iranians, he delivered a khutba in terms calculated to demean the Arabs 

1 J. Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sein Stur% (Berlin, 1902), p. 332. 
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and exalt the ancient Iranians. 1 After defeating this Arab force, Qahtaba 
sent his son, Hasan b. Qahtaba, in pursuit of Nasr b. Sayyar at Qumis. 
However, Nasr, who at this time was in charge of all Arabs in Iran, 
now suffered the same fate as had Yazdgard a century earlier; he could 
not remain in Qumis, but went to Ray, where a number of freshly 
recruited Arabs were to meet him on the instructions of the caliph, 
Marwan. At Ray Hasan b. Qahtaba was again deprived of the chance to 
engage him, for Nasr took to flight. He had fallen ill in Ray and he died 
at Sava, in Rabf I 131/October 748 aged eighty-five. His companions 
fled to Hamadan. 

When Qahtaba himself arrived in Ray, he again despatched his son 
after the fugitives. Hasan surrounded them in Nihavand, while his 
father administered a severe defeat to Umayyad forces in Isfahan. 
After this, he went to Nihavand; the city which a century before had 
marked their “ victory of victories” once again became the site of a 
“victory of victories”, but, though also won by an Arab general, its 
significance for Arabs was of a different sort (131/748). Nihavand, as if 
to reproduce in reverse what a hundred years earlier had happened to 
the Iranians, was followed by Hulwan, where the retreating force was 
defeated by the Khurasanis under one of Abu Muslim’s generals, 
Khazim b. Khuzaima. 

The final and most important engagement took place near Mosul in 
northern Iraq, so that it was not far from Marwan’s capital, Harran, 
that the Umayyads were ultimately defeated. £ Abd al-Malik b. Yazld 
Khurasani, nicknamed Abu e Aun, on the orders of Abu Muslim, had 
been deputed to this area, and he defeated c Abd- Allah, Marwan’s son, 
close to Shahrazur, in Dhu’l-Hijja 131/July 749. A few months later he 
confronted Marwan himself, on the banks of the Greater Zab. In the 
meantime Qahtaba without any opposition had passed Jalula and 
crossed the Euphrates and, having triumphed in an engagement with 
Ibn Hubaira, disappeared in mysterious circumstances, but his army 
reached Kufa under his son, Hasan, thus to gain the Shi‘i centre in Iraq. 

A few days before this, the Imam Ibrahim had become the object of 
Marwan’s profoundest suspicion and been arrested and put to death. 
Thus it was his brother, Abu’l- c Abbas ‘Abd-Allah, later known as 
al-Saffah, whom the Kh urasanis proclaimed caliph in Kufa, in Rabi‘ I 
132/October 749. So, in spite of the fight unto the death put up 
by Ibn Hubaira, Iraq witnessed the establishment of a new regime, 

1 Ibn al-Athir, op. cit vol. iv, pp. 313-14. 
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founded with the help of the Iranian mawall. The new caliph sent his 
uncle, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All, to Abu ‘Aun’s assistance in the Jazlra, so that 
Marwan’s final defeat might be accomplished. It was. Marwan became 
a fugitive to Egypt where, at Busir, he was murdered in Dhu’l-Hijja 
132/July 750. 

Iraq and Syria were now in the hands of the Khurasanls, to be 
followed by Egypt and Arabia. The Umayyad government had been 
overthrown by the Iranians and given way to that of the ‘Abbasids. 
Nevertheless the new government very soon disappointed its sup- 
porters; Arab and mawall hopes were dashed. For a few years Abu 
Muslim managed to maintain his power in Khurasan, but very soon he 
fell a victim to the suspicion and morbidity of the second ‘Abbasid 
caliph, Mansur, to be treacherously put to death. Nonetheless the new 
regime, fruit as it was of a long secret propaganda and intrigue, did not 
lose its anti- Arab complexion until nearly a century later, while its new 
capital, Baghdad of the Thousand and One Nights, near the ruins of 
the ancient Mada’in, perfected an amalgamation of the culture and 
institutions of Iran with the religion of the Arabs. 
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